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Make February 18-23,“Straw and Leaf-hauling Week”’| 


OR two reasons, every Southern farmer 
F should this year aim to make every acre yield 

to its utmost. In the first place, the world 
needs the very biggest crops we can grow; and, 
second, the world is paying prices that afford us 
an opportunity such as we have never before had 
of getting a profit from our labor. 

That we may meet this joint responsibility and 
opportunity, it is necessary that we make each 
acre do its best. And that we may do this, liberal 
fertilization is necessary. 

In addition to using commercial fertilizers liber- 
ally and every pound of manure produced on the 
farm, it will pay handsomely to supplement these 
with four or five tons per acre of straw and 
leaves from the woods. As we have pointed out 
in recent issues of The Progressive Farmer, a ton 
of pine straw has a plant food value of $3.52, and 
a ton of oak leaves, $6.26. In addition to this 
actual plant food value, these materials add valu- 
able humus to the soil, so that it probably is not 
far wrong to give pine straw a value of $5 per ton 
and the leaves $8 or $9. Certainly this value is 
much too high to let these materials lie in the 
woods or to let them go up in smoke from the 
first carelessly started fire. 

So we propose that on every farm in the South 
the week of February 18-23 be observed as ‘‘Straw 
and Leaf-hauling Week,’’ and that during this 
period the labor of all men and teams on the 
farm busy itself hauling and scattering leaves and 
straw over the fields. Few jobs will pay better 
in these times of high-priced crops. Will you 
observe the week on your farm? 
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MAKING A FIRST-CLASS SEED BED 
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Horse-Pace Family!—You 
Have Come to the Turning Point 


Business-Farmer—to be longer without a motor car may affect the whole of 
your success, and the whole of your family’s future. 




















Have you noticed lately that somehow the good neighbors who have cars? Aren’t you tired of 
chances that are missed by you are seized by asking favors? 
others—others who have automobiles? . 2+ & 


Have you noticed that, though some men you Your environment is moving at automobile 


. : pace. You and your family are limited to horse- 
know of turn every hour and minute into profit, pace and horse-radius. And in the next few 


ne = ema 9 erent ae months the paths of automobile families and 

the habit of letting many a good chance pass be- horse-pace famili will separate still more sharply. 

cause you “wouldn’t be able to get there in time?” Only motor-pace ‘will do for the conditions in 
which this nation is now doing its work. 
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You stand at the turning point. 
Have you noticed that your family—your girls, ‘=< s 
your boys, your wife—are steadily, steadily get- Motor-car service now costs less than horse ser- 


ting out of touch with those they ought to know? , 
Have you realized that the families which sur- vice for all the work that a motor car can do. 


round you—automobile families—have a circle of And of all motor cars of equal service the one 
friends: and interests, and a radius of easy visits, that costs least to run and least to own is the Max- 
far larger than your family? Open your eyes. well. 

Have you noticed how many times you and Investigate this while these cars of greatest efh- 


your family have been placed under obligation by ciency are still procurable. Write us a letter today. 
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Touring Car $745; Roadster $745; Touring Car with Winter Top $855 
Roadster with Winter Top $830; Berline $1095; Sedan with Wire Wheels $1195. F.O.B. Detrsit 


Write Today for Catalog BA 
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Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation 
Detroit 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Inoculating Hogs 


READER wishes to know whether 
the average farmer can be told 
how to inoculate hogs successfully. 

We do not believe the average 
farmer can be told how to inoculate 
hogs with any degree of success, 
However, if one thoroughly compe- 
tent to do the work can show the 
farmer by actual demonstration, he 
should then be able to make the se- 
rum inoculation without any trouble. 
In the majority of cases, however, it 
is advisable to give both the serum 
and virus blood, and we do not be- 
lieve anyone should attempt the op- 
eration without having had considera- 
ble previous experience in the work. 
We believe this to be true because if 
the inoculation is not conducted in 
the proper manner there is a consid- 
erable liability of producing cholera 
in herds of swine in which it did not 
previously exist. 

As a rule a competent veterinarian 
is the most dependable for doing this 
work, but the county agent if he has 
had sufficient experience and special 
training is often the next best pros- 
pect for one capable of doing this 
work. 





Nitrate of Soda and Cottonseed 
Mea} Compared as Sources 
of Nitrogen 


READER says he can get nitrate 

of soda laid down at his station 
from the Government at $80 a ton and 
wishes to know “Which is cheaper, ni- 
trate of soda at that price, or cotton- 
seed meal, 7 per cent, at $50 a ton?” 

If we assume that the nitrate of 
soda contains 15.5 per cent of nitro- 
gen then there are 310 pounds of nitro- 
gen in a ton. If 310 pounds of nitro- 
gen cost $80, then 1 pound will cost 
25.8 cents, ($80+310=25.8 cents). 

If we assume that the cottonseed 
meal contains 2.5 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 1.8 per cent of potash 
in addition to the 5.76 per cent of ni- 
trogen (7 per cent of ammonia) and 
allow a value of 7 cents a pound for 
the phosphoric acid and 15 cents a 
pound for the potash, the cost of a 
pound of nitrogen in cottonseed meal 
will be 35.74 cents as follows: 





115 pounds nitrogen (5.76 X20=115.2) 

at 35.74 Cente ......escrenee oes saeaae 
60 pounds phosphoric acid ad 

OO) G6 FT GOORs 6 cs ccc cccctccceaseces 3.50 


86 pounds potash 


15 cents 


Total . $50.00 

It is evident from the calculations 
that nitrate of soda is most decidedly 
a cheaper source of nitrogen than 
cottonseed meal at the prices quoted. 





Soy Beans in Corn 


E ARE asked: “Which is best, 
soy beans, cowpeas or velvet 
beans, to plant in the corn?” 

Each of these crops has its place in 
the corn fields of the South where it 
may be said to be the best in that par- 
ticular place, but no one can be said 
to be the best in all placés. 

In the southern half of the cotton- 
growing area it is quite possible that 
the velvet bean is the best of these 
three crops for planting with the 
corn, but in the northern half of that 
area we are convinced the soy bean is 
the best. It can be planted earlier 
than either cowpeas or velvet beans. 
It may be planted in the row with 
the early or the late corn, or any time 
after danger from frost has passed. 
As the soy bean grows and matures 


in about the same period as the corn, 
there is no doubt but it is more likely 
to reduce the yield of corn than the 
later maturing velvet bean, or than 
the cowpea sowed when the corn is 
laid by. When there is a scarcity of 
moisture, or of the mineral plant food 
phosphorus, there is every reason to 
believe that the yield of corn is re- 
duced by the presence of the soy 
beans, but it is reasonably certain 
that the reduction in the corn yield, 
when such actually occurs, is much 
more than made up by the yield of 
soy beans. 


But the soy beans and the cowpeas 
need not really be competitors for 
the favor of growing in corn, for if 
the soy beans are planted in the rows 
with the corn at the time the corn is 
planted they are no obstacle to the 
use of cowpeas broadcast at the last 
cultivation of the corn and soy beans. 

We believe every acre of corn in 
the northern half of the cotton grow- 
ing area should have soy beans plant- 
ed with it in the same row at the 
time the corn is planted. In the ex- 
treme South or in the Coastal Plain 
region the velvet bean may challenge 
the right of the soy bean for first 
consideration, but the soy bean has 
a field of usefulness even there. The 
South needs grain crops or concen- 
trates to balance her agriculture with 
stock feeding and the soy bean is a 
most promising crop for in part sup- 
plying this need. 





Cow With Milk Fever 


READER owns a seven-year-old 

Jersey cow which had a severe 
attack of “Milk fever” at the birth of 
her fourth calf. She will calve again 
the latter part of the coming Feb- 
ruary, and since he has been told that 
she will have an even more severe 
attack of the disease at the birth of 
her next calf, he doubts the advisabil- 
ity of keeping such an animal. 

Milk fever occurs only with heavy 
producing cows, and since cows of 
this sort are not to be picked up every 
day, we would be inclined to hold on 
to her and use every means to pre- 
vent the occurrence of the disease. 
While it is true that an animal hav- 
ing had one attack of the disease is 
somewhat predisposed to a second 
one, just as a person once having been 
stricken with pneumonia is rendered 
more susceptible to a second attack, 
we do not believe this fact is suf- 
ficient to justify the selling of a good 
producer. 

We advise our reader to keep such 
an animal, but in so doing, he should 
also take a number of precautions 
which have been effective preventives 
and necessary to avoid a second at- 
tack of “milk fever.” One of these 
is a spare diet beginning a week be- 
fore calving and lasting at least four 
days afterwards. This is especially 
important with very heavy milk pro- 
ducers. A free access to salt and wa- 
ter is important, as this favors heavy 
drinking. A dose of Epsom. salts 
should be given from 12 to 24 hours 
before calving is due. In case calv- 
ing occurs unexpectedly, no time 
should be lost in giving the purga- 
tive. A most important precaution 
in a fleshy, high producing cow, and 
one which has previously been at- 
tacked with the disease, is to avoid 
the drawing of any milk from the 
udder for 12 to 24 hours after calv- 
ing. Also allow the udder to remain 


full, never milking out more than just 
sufficient to reduce distention to a 


point which will not cause too great 
discomfort to the cow, for the first 
two days following calving. Daily 
exercise is also of importance at this 
time of year. 

We believe that if these precautions 
are taken to prevent the extreme 
richness and density of the blood at 
the time of calving, such attacks can 
be avoided. 


In Favor of Accredited Tubercu- 
losis-free Herds 


T A meeting of the Southeastern 

States Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation at Chattanooga, Tenn., De- 
cember 27-29, 1917, the following res- 
olution was passed: 





The Southeastern Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation indorses the establishment of state 
and Federal accredited, tuberculosis-free 
herds as one of the most logical and pro- 
gressive steps in the contro] of bovine tu- 
berculosis. 

This Asssociation desires to encourage all 
breeders of pure-bred cattle to secure from 
state and Federal government this recogni- 
tion of their herds. We also bespeak for 
state and Federal! officials the generous and 
unselfish support of all practicing veterin- 
arians in the establishment of such tuber- 
culosis-free herds. 

This resolution is given to again 
call attention to the importance of 
the breeders of pure-bred cattle in 
the South taking hold. of this matter 
and reaping the advantages to come 
from having herds of cattle officially 
accredited with being free of tubercu- 
losis. The opportunity is a rare one 
and the results cannot fail to be far 
reaching in the development of the 
cattle industry of the South and prof- 
itable to those who take advantage of 
this offer of official recognition for 
herds free of tuberculosis. While we 
are building up our herds and while 
there is still comparatively little tu- 
berculosis in the South let us estab- 
lish our pure-bred herds entirely free 
of this disease. 





Early Grazing Crops 

With feeding stuffs scarce and 

high-priced there is no more in- 
teresting problem than how to get 
the earliest grazing. Of course, the 
earliest spring grazing is not possible 
from crops yet to be sowed, nor from 
any crops sowed after early fall. The 
earliest spring grazing can only be 
had from all fall-seeded crops or 
from plants which being sowed in the 
fall, withstand the winter and make 
their chief growth in the early 
spring. This is not the case with our 
common and best summer grazing 
plants. Southern pastures do not, as 
a rule, furnish very early grazing. 
Bermuda grass and lespedeza or Ja- 
pan clover, our two best Southern 
grazing plants, are warm weather or 
summer-growing plants. Our pas- 
tures can, therefore, only be made to 
furnish much early grazing by the 
addition of cultivated or artificial ear- 
ly spring growing plants such as bur 
clover, white clover, etc. 

But right now we are flooded with 
inquiries as to the best thing to sow 
this spring to produce the earliest 
grazing, especially for hogs. As al- 
ready stated, no crop sowed this 
spring can furnish very early graz- 
ing. Moreover, lands that are brok- 
en or cultivated early in the spring 
are not firm and dry enough for 
grazing early in the season. The best 
chance for early green feed from 
spring-sowed crops is possibly by 
cutting the crops and feeding to the 
animals green, or soiling the crop as 
it is generally called. 

But it is possible under favorable 
conditions to obtain considerable 
grazing or feed from early spring- 
sowed crops and still have time to re- 


plant the land to summer forage 
crops. 
Perhaps early oats, is the crop 


most generally to be considered. The 
land must be rich and the seedeng 


early if Canada peas are to be added 
to the oats, as is sometimes suggest- 
ed, for the northern third of the cot- 
ton-growing area. 

Spring-sowed rape also effers a 
chance for considerable moderately 
early grazing in the northern half of 
the cotton-growing area, but the land 
must be very rich. In the southern 
half of this area probably fall-sowed 
rape is best for grazing, but en rich 
land if the seed can be put in by the 
middle of March considerable April 
and May grazing of a good quality 
may be furnished for hogs. But it is 
useless to sow rape except on very 
rich land. A heavy seeding of rape, 
broadcast, say 8 or 10 pounds of 
seed per acre, is probably the best 
method of seeding for spring. If an 
application of nitrate of seda, or 
other fertilizer rich in available. ni- 
trogen, can be given it will largely 
increase the grazing. 

Some have suggested early turnips 
as a means of furnishing early succu- 
lent feed for the hogs. As every one 
knows, it takes rich land te grow 
turnips and the same is equally true 
of rape. 

If turnips are used it will probably 
prove profitable to cook them for the 
hogs and mix some grain feed with 
the turnips after they are cooked. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


How Competent Veterinarians Are 
Made 














READER who possesses a college 
education, but is now operating a 
large stock farm, wants te know 
how he can become a competent 
veterinarian, with the least time and 
expense, and whether he can take a 
course by correspondence? 

It is perhaps possible for a man to 
make a competent veterinarian of 
himself by reading and corresponding 
or without attending a veterinary 
college; but it is certain that few 
have the ability and the will to do 
so. In fact, the difficulty is so great, 
without the laboratory and other 
necessary equipment, that it is to all 
intents and purposes impracticable. It 
is also certain that if a man were to 
accomplish this almost impossible 
task, it would not be done in the least 
time nor at the least expense. 

The easiest, quickest and least ex- 
pensive method of obtaining a veter- 
inary education is to attend a veter- 
inary college. A man with a college 
education of a certain_kind may get 
credit for certain work already done 
if it covers any part of the veterin- 
ary course as thoroughly as in the 
veterinary college, and this college 
education will also be an aid to him 
in his veterinary studies; but just as 
a college for teaching human medi- 
cine is the only place where a man 
can fit himself for the practice or hu- 
man medicine, so is a veterinary col- 
lege the only place where competent 
veterinarians can be made in these 
times. 

Of course, an intelligent man with 
much reading and hard study, may 
learn a great deal about veterinary 
medicine and this knowledge will be 
of great value to him in the care of 
animals. A correspondence coursé 
would also aid him in acquiring more 
knowledge of science, but none of 
these nor all of them are likely to 
make a competent veterinarian of 
him. ‘Correspondence schools in vet- 
erinary science are not able to train 
competent veterinarians and «we 
know of none we can recommend to 
our inquirer for the purpose he has 
in view. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 








The Osceola Velvet Bean 


a» THE Osceola velvet bean earlier 
than the Ninety-day bean?” 

I grew the original Florida velvet 
bean in North Carolina and found it 
too late. Since then the only velvet 
bean I have grown is the Speckled 
variety, which in a fairly good season 
will mature here in southern Mary- 
land. Hence I cannot say what the 
earliness of the Osceola bean may be. 
I leave it to our readers who may 
have tested both. 





Curing a Hollow Tree 


“TJOW shall I fill the hollow in a 
pecan tree. with asphalt? How 
much asphalt to get and when to do 
ag 
Cut an opening in the side of the 
tree from the top of the hollow to 
the base. Then fill with cement, one 
part cement two parts sand, well 
mixed into stiff mortar. How can I 
tell you how much unless I know the 
size of the hole? Clean out all dead 
stuff before filling, and do not use 
asphalt. 





Germinating Peach Seed 


‘SMLEASE let me know the best way 
to germinate peach seed and 
scaly bark hickory nuts.” 

The best way is to plant them in the 
fall as soon as ripe. Nuts of any 
kind are hard to germinate if allowed 
to get dry. Nurserymen here have a 
drill for planting peach seed, drawn 
by a pair of mules, and they get them 
into the ground as soon as it is possi- 
ble to get them. Nuts kept dry till 
this date had Wetter be put in layers 
with sand and left exposed to freez- 
ing. 





Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane 


“Te me how to grow sugar beets 
and sugar cane in this part of 
Virginia to make sugar for home use.” 
You can grow sugar beets just as 
you grow any beets. You cannot grow 
sugar cane at all. Your beets might 
have enough sugar in them to make 
sugar in a factory, but it is doubtful, 
as you are too far south. But if you 
could grow the best quality of beets 
there is no way to make the sugar on 
a small home scale. Better buy your 
sugar. A beet-sugar factory costs 
hundreds of thousand of dollars. 





Egyptian Wheat 


EVERAL correspondents send me 
a clipping in which a man gives a 


glowing account of what he calls 
Egyptian wheat. Says that it is plant- 
ed in spring, and will make 100 bush- 
els cheaper than you can make 25 
bushels of corn; that it makes good 
flour, etc., etc. There are a number of 
these nonsaccharine sorghums grown. 
They are grown like other sorghums, 
but they are not wheat and will not 
make wheat flour nor corn meal. I 
have not grown this Egyptian article, 
but from what I have noticed I would 
prefer Kaffir corn for feed, and good 
Indian corn to any of these things. 





Planting Irish Potatoes 


ssf HAVE a fine crop of Green Moun- 

tain potatoes raised in the late 
fall. Will these do for the early 
planting?” 

They will doubtless make a good 
crop, but hardly a very early one, as 
they are not as early a potato as Cob- 
bler and others. In fact, in your 
Piedmont section I doubt the advisa- 
bility of farmers planting this year 
early Irish potatoes for shipping 
North. The trucking sections, with 
organized selling exchanges, may do 
fairly well, but farmers in your sec- 


tion can make more money 


cotton and tobacco. 


66 HERE will it pay best to use 
wood ashes, on corn or cotton? 
How will it do to mix them with 
chicken manure and put on cotton?” 
Under present conditions probably 
the best place for your wood ashes 
will be on the cotton land. But for 
the hundredth time [I would say never 
mix wood ashes or lime with any kind 
of animal manure, as the lime in the 
wood ashes will drive off the am- 
monia. Put all the manure you make 
on the cotton or corn. It will pay in 
either place. 


The Peru Shahon Pea 


“T7INDLY advise me if you consider 
the Peru Shahon pea worthy of 
trial? This pea has been highly re- 
commended to me as a substiute for 
the velvet bean in the improvement 
of the soil.” 
This pea was brought 
years ago as a new thing from Peru, 
and big tales were told about it. It 





out some 


to leave what clover there is stand. 
Would it be well to apply 500 pounds 
of lime an acre and then make a light 
seeding of alfalfa on crusted soil in 
February?” 

small an application ol 
would have but little effect and might 
do harm by crusting on top the soil 
I have seen a stand of alfalfa partly 
killed out by top-dressing with lime. 
Sow the alfalfa seed. I have seen fine 
stands of alfalfa in Maryland from 
sowing on wheat in the spring just as 
we used to sow red clover. Lime 
should always be used in larger 
amount and well harrowed in. 


So lime 


Bacterial Blight in Tomatoes 


“DERHAPS you can help me on the 

tomato question. For the past 
two years mine have utterly failed. 
Plants start off well, but as they be- 
gin to set fririt they wither and die. 
I will lose two or three hundred ev- 
ery season.” 

Your soil is infected with the 
Southern bacterial blight, and there 
is no remedy or preventive that | 
know except to plant on uninfected 
soil. If any plants live where others 
fail around them, it may be that it is 
the Fusarium blight. In that case by 
saving seed from these plants that 
thrive where others fail, you can 
breed a resistant strain. In fact, I 
think that if you send to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department of 





just ahead. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


EAD our front page article this week and then make your plans 
R to observe “Straw and Leaf Hauling Week” February 18-23. 
2. Get the manure—all of it—out on the fields as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘It will lose less of its value there than anywhere else. 
3. Where fall oats were not planted or where they have been 
winter-killed, spring oats should be put in without delay. 
4. Take some rainy day to go over all implements and harness, 
putting everything in first-class order for the busy days that are 


5. Get plenty of manure on the garden and begin work on it as 


soon as weather conditions will permit. : ; 
6. Buy all needed seeds, field and garden, before they rise in 
orice, or before the supply gives out entirely. 








is an old thing and native to the 
West Indies and not to Peru at all. 
Its name is Vigna sesquipedalis, the 
yard-long bean. It has no advantage 
whatever over the usual varieties of 
cowpeas except its curiously long 
pods. The name is a newly coined 
one to try to sell the seed at a fancy 
price. 


Fertilizers in Gardens 
“CEVERAL of my friends and my- 
self propose to get all we can the 
coming summer from our gardens. 
We shall be obliged to use commer- 
cial fertilizers mainly to push the 
stuff along. The garden plots are in 
very good general condition but prob- 
ably need nitrogen. We will pool 
our orders and get two or more tons 
in common. Would like to know a 
good general fertilizer.” 

Your gardens are. probably more in 
need of phosphorus than nitrogen if 
they have had the common applica- 
tions of manure in the past. For a 
general broadcast fertilizer to be ap- 
plied after breaking the land well and 
harrowed or raked in, I know nothing 
better than an equal mixture of cot- 
tonseed meal and 16 per cent. acid 
phosphate, used at the rate of 1,500 
pounds an acre. For a side-dressing 
during growth I have found a mix- 
ture of one-third nitrate of soda and 
two-thirds acid phosphate to give ex- 
cellent results, especially with cab- 
bage and lettuce. 





Alfalfa on Clover 


“| SOWED last fall a considerable 
acreage of medium red clover. 

The dry fall and hard winter have 
thinned it a good deal. The land will 
make 40 bushels of corn an acre, and 
has never been heavily limed, only 500 
pounds three years ago. I would like 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., they 
will send you some seed of tomatoes 
resistant to the Fusarium. In Raleigh 
[ had a garden on one side of which 
I could grow tomatoes, while on the 
other side the bacterial blight got 
them all. 


Pruning Grape Vines 


*sMLEASE tell me how to prune my 
grape vines, of which I have }00 
two years old. They have one to 
two dozen canes. Shall I cut all run- 
ners back to six inches or cut all but 
the largest one back and let that 
make the main one to the post?” 
You do not say what varieties of 
vines you have. If they are Scupper- 
nongs or of that class they can hardly 
be pruned safely after November. If 
the bunch grapes, you should have al- 
lowed but one shoot to grow last year 
and thus had a strong foundation for 
a vine. As they are now, cut all back 
to two eyes but one strong cane. 
Shorten that to four feet and tie up. 
Take two arms from the top of this 
cane and train horizontally each way 
on wire. Keep all the lower shoots 
cut back to two eyes every, winte:, 
and cut the top arms back to mak« 
uew ones, 


Growing Castor Beans 


“WE ARE advised to plant largely 
of the castor bean. Can we 
grow them profitably now in South 
Carolina?” 

This is a hard question to answer. 
You can grow them abundantly, but 1] 
would advise you to go very slow 
about it and not rush into a heavy 
planting till you can see what the 
profit may be. It is said that the oil 
is needed for the airplanes. A small 
plot will not cost much. The plant is 
Ricinus communis, and there are 
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many varieties grown for ornament, 
but the species is what is needed. 
They are planted about the same as 
corn, four feet each way, or in wider 
rows three feet apart in the rows. The 
seed heads are cut as they mature and 
spread on sheets in the sun to pop out 
the before they naturally pop 
out on the ground. In my boyhood 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia 
there were fields of these grown and 
the oil made on the plantation under 
the old boiling process. The cold 
pressed oil superseded this, and the 
cultivation’ went west. 


1 
seeas 


The Kudzu Vine 


“ARE the Kudzu vines grown from 

seed or plants? When is the 
best time to put them out and where 
can I get them? How soon can they 
be grazed? When is time to sow rape, 
how much an acre and where to get 
seed?” 

The kudzu is grown from rooted 
plants. You will need but a few to 
soon get plenty, for in fairly good 
soil they will send out runners for 
thirty feet and these will root at evy- 
ery joint. The best way will be to get 
a few plants and set them in good 
soil 25 feet apart and let them grow 
and cover the ground. Then you will 
soon have plenty to set as much land 
as you choose. Sow Dwarf Essex rape 
six pounds an acre as early in spring 
as the soil can be worked in good or- 
der. Harrow in a good fertilizer be- 
fore sowing. Those who have kudzu 
plants should advertise them in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can get the 
rape seed from any good seed house. 
We do not advertise anyone free in 
the paper. 





The Potato Situation 


HE Bureau of Crop Estimates of 

the Department of Agriculture 
shows a total yield of Irish potatoes 
of 442,536,000 bushels, an increase 
over the estimate a month ago of 
9,000,000 bushels. This means that we 
grew last year more potatoes than 
were ever produced before in one 
season. 

The crop of 1914 was a large one, 
but not nearly so large as last year. 
Then, as now, the potatoes were 
hoarded in storage to keep up the 
price till finally they had to be dump- 
ed, and the market went to smash 
when the early crop of 1915 came in. 
Cotton had been low and the South- 
ern farmers were in despair and 
ready to jump at anything. All winter 
through I urged them not to rush into 
potatoes, for | could not possibly see 
any chance for profit, but many for 
loss. 

A few heeded the advice, while 
thousands went in and lost. Last 
summer under very different condi- 
tions the early potato crop was a very 
profitable one, and now from all over 
the South again I get letters from 
larmers asking advice about the 
planting and cultivation of potatoes, 
as they are going in for acres of 
them. I could understand this in the 
winter of 1914-15, because of the then 
low price of cotton and other crops. 
But now cotton is at the highest 
price since the Civil War, and corn 
and tobacco and wheat and peanuts 
and all the usual regular farm crops 
are bringing extra good prices, and it 
is hard to see any reason for farmers, 
not professional truckers, for rushing 
into a perishable truck crop for 
Northern shipment. 

True, potatoes are now retailing in 
the Northern cities for 40 to 50 cents 
a peck, but the wholesale price is far 
below that and has just fallen 50 
cents per 100 pounds. The present 
prices are being maintained by keep- 
ing back the vast quantity in storage. 
This is more than ever before known, 
and they have got to come on the 
market, and when the rush comes no 
one can tell how low potatoes will 
drop. I am eating now potatoes 
which cost me 75 cents a bushel. That 
price under present conditions means 
no profit to the grower. 
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Cotton Won't Grow 
on Stumps 


OTTON is bringing record prices. Stumps are wasters. 
Every stump on your plantation is occupying land upon 
which cotton could be grown—valuable land—triply val- 

uable now because of cotton’s greater market value. Why 
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Wilmington, 


Mark X before subject that interests you 
and Mail This Coupon‘to 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Advertising Division 


lose this money. 


| Kill three birds with one stone. Remove the stumps. I[n- 
crease your cotton earnings. Reduce cultivation labor and 


177 Delaware. costs. Use the stumps for fuel and save coal. 





Karm Explosives 
Blasting Supplies 


Industrial Dynamites 


Blasting Powder 


Hunting 





Trapshooting ee 
Anesthesia Ether 
pe Leather Solutions 7 
7 Soluble Cotton os 
~~ [Metal Lacquers 


Wood Lacquers 
Mantel Dips 











Bronzing Liquids 





Pyroxylin Solvents 





Refined Fusil Oil 


Commercial Acids 








Alums 


|Motor Fabrikoid 


|Fabrikoid Sheeting 


|Vitrolac Varnish 


|Flow kote Enamel 








|Antoxide Iron Paint 


|Rayntite Top Material 


|Craftsman Fabrikoid 
)Truck Special Fabrikoi 
|Marine Special (U. 8. Stand.) 


|Book Finish Fabrikoid 


|Sanitary Wall Finish 
|Town and Country Paint 
| Vitrolac Stain Finish 


[Liquid Light for Mills 








Shingle Stain 


|Auto Enamel 





is |Py- ra-lin Toilet Goods 








Saltpetre 





Wood Pulp 


Pigment Bases 





ar |Challenge Collars 





|Novelty Sheeting 





Transparent Sheeting 





Tar Distillers 


~~ |Py-ra-lin Rods and Tubes 








Dyes and Bases 





|Fairfleld Bubber Cloth 








|Pyralin Specialties 


i |Py-ra-lin Pipe Bits 


Red Cross Farm Powder 


is the short cut to better farm results—both a money saver and 
a money maker. Learn how a few pounds will do more real 
work for vou in a few hours than ten men could do in a week. 
Learn why that work can be done more thoroughly, more 
quickly and with much less labor and cost. 


Get Our New Free Book “The Giant Laborer.” 





It explains new methods which have helped thousands of 
farmers everywhere to make more money. “Check Farm 
Explosives in the Coupon, and send it to us now! 





Name 





Address 





City 


State 








Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 
1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


Established 1802 


Delaware 


Wilmington 


The Du Pont American Industries: 


E. f. Du Pont De Nemours & Co,, Wilmington, Delaware ................ Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, Equitable Bldg., N. Y., Pyroxylin and Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Daleware .......... Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York.Ivory Pyralin and Cleanable Collars 
Harrison Works, Philadelphia, Pa............ Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, 4pelaware Dyes and Dye Bases 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Thrifty farming is impos- 
sible if you guess at thecrops, 
guess at the machine to use, 
guess at the weight of a load 
of grain-— or guess at the 
time. The wise farmer must 
know. One exact timepiece 
enables you to know the 
exact time — 













** The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 


A safe watch in the cab 
of a limited train. A safe 
watch on the farm. The jar 
and jolt of heavy modern 
tractors, reapers, mowers, 
and other machinery require 
asruggedand unerringatime- 
piece as the locomotive. 


Write Today 

for “ The Timekeeper”’ 

Hamilton prices: complete cased 
watches at $27.50 to $150. Hamilton 
movements to fit your present watch 
case, $14 ($15.25 in Canada) and up. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 59, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 




























































“If you owned an 


library 


“You couldn’t get amy more prac- 
tical information than you can from 
this book ‘Better Farming.’ 

“It isn’t just a book of directions 
for farm blasting—it’s full of just the 
kind of information that you and I need 
to make our farms more productive. 

*‘T can’t say anything stronger about 
it than to tell you it’s as reliable as 
Atlas Farm Powder itself. 

**T’ve been using Atlas Farm Powder 
on the toughest kinds of jobs for three 
years now, and it has always produced 
perfect results—without much labor 
and at very low cost. 

*‘But just write for the book for 
yourself and see if’ I’m net right 
about it.*” 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
re 
‘ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington. Del. 


Send me your 120-page book “‘Better Farming.’’ I am interested in the | 
use of explosives for the purpose before which I mark X: 


£1 STUMP BLASTING © DITCH DIGGING -—s 
© BOULDER BLASTING [ ROADBUEDING 
O SUBSOR. BLASTING O TREE PLANTING 
Nene. Address a 
DN ee 



















will be discussed next week.] 





THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


VI.—Getting Rid of Stumps 


{This te the sixth of a series of subjects to be discussed in our “Farmers’ Experience 
Meetings.” The seventh, “Farm Books and Bulletins That Have Helped Me Most,’* 








“How I Get Rid of Stumps” 
($3 Prize Letter) 


] AM clearing about 70 acres of 
cut-over stump land which con- 
tains stumps measuring from two to 
twenty inches in diameter at the butt. 
They are principally pine stumps, 
with a few white and red oaks and 
occasionally a hickory. The land is 
sandy and dynamiting was not suc- 
cessful. Burning was worse, but pull- 
ing them is satisfactory and reasona- 
bly cheap, provided one has the 
proper equipment. 

The manufacturers of stump pull- 
ers suggest that the purchaser buy 
200 feet of cable in one piece. They also 
supply a take-up so that the drum of 
the machine may be cleaned of cable 
on every stump. A short anchor cable 
about ten feet long is also furnished. 
I have tried the equipment they sug- 
gested and after experinfenting ar- 
ranged the apparatus as follows: The 
rope I cut half in two and placed 
hooks and eyes so that it may be 
coupled with the take-up which 
“takes up” quite a bit of time remov- 
ing it from the stump when it plows 
into the ground. This method neces- 
sitated keeping more or less of the 
cable om the drum, but I do not find 
that very troublesome, although at 
times the cable will get mixed up, 
but if the driver is careful about 
winding and letting off slack very lit- 
tle inconvenience will be experienced 
from this source. 

I start pulling stumps farthest from 
the machine and pull a swath about 
fifteen feet wide until the knuckles 
where the cables are spliced reach 
the machine. They are then uncoup- 
led and the drum is cleaned, discard- 
ing the other piece of cable, and the 
swath is finished up to the machine. 
A new swath is started and the oper- 
ation is repeated. 

The anchor stump at the machine is 
the limiting factor in pulling stumps. 
When using double or triple power it 
is especially hard to keep the anchor 
stump near the machine in the 
ground unless it be a very large one. 
I overcome this by using two anchors, 
one at the machine and one near the 
stump that is being pulled, in the 
event it is not too much out of line 
with the direction of pull. 

The only way that I have found to 
fill up the stump holes and remove 
the dirt from the stumps 1s a mattock 
and shovel in the hands of a man. 
Mules pull them off the field, some in 
piles and later burned. They are also 
put in gulleys. 

I prefer pulling stumps that are not 
over six months old, for if much older 
and the tap root is deep they are lia- 
ble to break off at the ground. This 
does not hold good with fat pine 
stumps. P. M. EAMES. 

Mt. Gilead, N. C. 


A Gasoline Blow Torch for Burn- 
ing Stumps 
---- 4 
($2 Prize Letter) 
ANEW way, and a good one, too, 
for getting rid of stumps is by 
using a gasoline blow torch, such as 
used by plumbers, painters and other 
trade workers. It has the advantage 
of cheap operation, with heavy haul- 
ing and lifting lacking. 

, These gasoline blow torches create 
an intense heat and when set up close 
to a stump will burn a hole com- 
pletely. through it. This opening will 
create a draft and in most cases the 
stump continues burning until en- 
tirely consumed. At worst it’ will 
burn down close enough to the 
ground to permit farm implements to 
pass over easily. 

Once the stump starts burning well, 
move the torch. One man can look 
after a half dozen or more of these 








torches, each of which holds a quart 
of gasoline, enough to start ten .or 
twelve stumps. In first placing the 
torch make sure the wind doesn’t 
blow the flame away from the stump. 
Mena,Ark. ROBERT M. BERRY. 





Says Dynamite Is Best 


| HAVE tackled the stump proposi- 

tion from almost every conceivable 
viewpoint, and I am satisfied that the 
most profitable way to deal with a 
solid pine stump is to put a stick of 
dynamite in a deep hole bored direct- 
ly under its center. This method is 
quick, inexpensive, and leaves the 
stump shattered in shape to cut into 
wood with little work. 

Today as I write my son shot out 
two pine stubs, one two feet in diam- 
eter, the other nearer three feet, us- 
ing thirty cents’ worth of dynamite, 
shattering the stubs cone re- 
moving the stump from the hole and 
providing a liberal pile of good fat 
pine wood for the fireplaces. He was 
not more than half an hour in remov- 
ing both stubs, but it took additional 
time to cut the wood small enough 
for use. 

A stick of dynamite for ten cents 
will exert many times the power that 
a man can exert for ten cents. The 
farmer cannot afford to use the high- 
priced power of a man if he can get 
the low-priced power of dynamite, 
gasoline or anything else. 

BION H. BUTLER. 


Believes Burning Is Best 


| FIND from experience the best and 
most inexpensive way of getting rid 
of stumps is by the burning method. 

I always endeavor to pick as dry 
a time as possible. I dig a small pit 
down by the stump, getting in as near 
the tap root as I can. If the weather 
is dry it is best to let it stand this way 
six or eight days before setting fire 
to it, for it will dry out a lot and the 
stump will burn out quicker. After 
that I put fire to it, taking an oak 
pole about eight inches in diameter, 
and poking it as far down toward the 
root as I can. After it gets to burn- 
ing well I keep this pole pushed in to 
the root of the stump. 

One would be surprised to find how 
quick one can burn them out by this 
plan, I have burned some in rainy 
weather in this way, though dry 
weather is best. W. A. HOWISON. 

Georgetown, Miss. 


A Home-made Stump Puller 


CHEAP, effective stump puller 
may be made by chopping down 
a small hickory or elm, say about five 
inches in diameter, and cutting off a 
piece about twelve or fifteen feet in 
length. Fasten this lever securely to 
the stump to be removed. Then hitch 
a horse or two horses to the other 
end of the lever and start the horses 
in a circle around the stump. This 
should generally be effective, but if 
not, then a few licks with a good 
mattock at the root of the stump will 
help considerably. 
Goin, Tenn. LON ROBERTSON. 


Anether Advocate of Burning 


M* EXPERIENCE in getting rid of 
the stumps is dig away the dirt 
from around them, go down two or 
three feet, cut off all of the roots, 
them build a fire near tap root. Some- 
times I find one that is rotten and is 
holtow and with a few pieces of wood 
such a stump can be burned out in one 
day. There are other stumps whieh 
takes about three days to burn out. 
I keep the charred wood picked off 
with an irom bar sharpened on one 
ead. C, F. DEGE, 
Citra, Fla. 
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Garden Hoe 
K 2064 





Cultivate one habit— 


the habit of using KEEN 
KUTTER Garden Tools, 
You'll find in them the solu- 
tion of many of your garden 

cultivation problems. 


Why? Because these tools 
are designed and built espe- 
cially for the work they are to 
do, Where particular shapes 
or angles are required, where 
special strength-giving fea- 
tures of construction are need- 
ed, KEEN KUTTERhasthem. 
And there's economy in their use. 
Made from highest grade steel and 
having straight-grained hickory 
handles, KEEN KUTTER Garden 
Tools are built to stay on the job 
under most earnest usage. 


Ask your dealer to show them 
or get our Garden Tool Booklet 
No. 1646F. 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributers 


St. Louis New York 
Philadelphia Toledo Minneapolis 
Sioux City Wichita 








‘The recollection of WALITY remains 
long etter the PRI CL IS 18 forgotten | 











Ra oe eo WM Se 


T TAKES 400,000 cars to 
carry American Fertilizers 
every season. Forty per 
cent. is useless Filler requiring 
160,000 cars! Insist on less 
Filler and higher grades with 
most Available Nitrogen, viz.: 


Nitrate of Soda 


and cut freight bills, 


/ Use of such Fertilizers 
means everybody’s benefit. 


It is up to you, Mr. Farmer. 
Send for “Cost of Available Nitrogen” 


DR. WM. S. MYERS 
Director, Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue New York 














selling Peoria Hydreuiie Spraying, Disin- 
fecting, Whitew: . Brand new in- 
vention, No compeniions: no suction; no 


sediment. The most marvelousinvention of 
today. Big oF easy sales. Write your 


nameon a post and get this proposition. 
Peoria Hydraulic Pump Co., 107 Water St., Peoria, Ill. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. j 





| EARLY GARDEN IDEAS | 


I.—Have Lettuce and Radish in 30 
Days 


HERE are two classes of plants 

that are commonly grown for 
forcing purposes in hotbeds and 
cold frames. The first consists of quick- 
maturing plants like radish and let- 
tuce, and the second the immature 





plants of tomatoes, peppers, etc., 
which are grown for transplanting 
later into field and garden. 

With proper handling of the 


frames, early varieties of lettuce and 
radish can be produced ready for 
the tablein thirty days. The seed 
should’ be sowed in rows running 
across the bed from north to south, 
that is from front to back, as the 
irames face the south. Four to six 
inches is the usual distance between 
the rows. With tomatoes, peppers, 
etc., the plants should be transplant- 
ed into a cold frame to be hardened 
off as soon as they begin to crowd in 
the rows. 

A few square feet of frames prop- 
erly handled will produce plenty of 
lettuce and radishes for home use in 
the winter months as well as afford- 
ing all the necessary cabbage, tomato, 
pepper, celery and egg-plants for 
later field and garden setting. 


Jl.— Window Boxes for Starting Early 
Vegetables 


F YOUR garden is so small that 
you cannot use hotbeds or cold 
frames to advantage, you can start 
plenty of tomatoes or other imma- 
ture plants in boxes or flower pots 
set in sunny windows. The boxes 
and pots should be shallow, prefer- 
ably not over three inches deep. A 
sreater depth of soil is apt to sour 
unless watered very carefully and 
to cause the plants to damp off. 
Any stout goods box with the sides 
cut down to three or four inches 
makes a good flat in which to start 
plants. As the little plants come up 
they should be watered thoroughly 
when they need it, but the soil should 
not be kept constantly soaked. Turn- 
ing the boxes in the window from 
time to time will keep the plants 
from becoming spindling. On bright 
days the boxes can be set out doors 
to harden the plants off for trans- 
planting. 
Ill.—Airing the Frames 


F YOU are raising winter lettuce in 

frames or producing immature 
plants for later setting, be sure to 
see that you make use of every lull 
between cold spells for ventilating 
your frames. For a healthy growth, 
the plants require all the air and sun- 
light they can get. During freezing 
weather the sash should be kept 
tightly closed and in extreme spells 
protected with mats or sash covers. 


If the plants are frozen, as they 
will often be in cold snaps, leave the 
covers on a day or two so that the 
plants thaw out slowly. There will 
then be little or no injury from cold 
but only a delaying of maturity. 
When mild weather comes, raise the 
sash and keep them up all day so 
that air can blow freely over the 
plants. There will then be little dan- 
ger of the plants becoming spindling 
or “damping oft” with fungous dis- 
eases. 

A handy way of ventilating sash 
is to raise the end of each alternate 
sash on both sides of the bed. The 
zig-zag opening thus produced will 
thoroughly ventilate the bed. In 
rainy weather take the sash off en- 





tirely and give the beds a thorough 
soaking. 
W. N. HUTT. 





Standing by the entrance of a large estate 
in the suburbs of Dublin are two huge dogs, 
carved out of granite. An Englishman, go- 
ing by in a motor car, thought he would 
have some fun with the Irish driver. 





“How often, Jack, do they feed those big 


; dogs?” 


“Ivery time they barks, sor,” was Jaok’s 


reply.—Exchange. 





“Don’t guess, get busy and find out.” 


On a solid moldboard, as on a solid- 
blade spade, sticky soil “gums up,” 
making good seed bed-making often 
practically impossible. With the “Slat” 
moldboard, as with a good spading fork, 
sticky soil slips cleanly. The John Deere- 
Syracuse “Slat” has no equal asa light 
draft, sure-shedding seed bed-maker in 
the sticky land sections of the South. 


What “Slat” Users Say 
“First plowI ever used that will 
; run level and shed at any 

depth.” — A. D. Jordan, 

Franklin, Tenn. 
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The same principle that makes the spading fork shed 
cleanly in sticky soil assures clean shedding for the 


JOHN: DEERE SYRACUSE 


SLAT.MOLDBOARD CHILLED PLOW 


“Pulls lightest and turns best of any plow I 
ever used.” —Charley Ellison, Woodstock,Ga, 


“I have tried it in the most difficult soil I 
could find, and with other makes of plows, 
and find that it leads them all.”— Henry 
Warren, Hillsboro, Tenn. 


Thousands of other farmers have found 
the ‘‘Slat” the right remedy for sticky 
soil troubles. 


You have choice of a variety of sizes, 
either right or left hand. Slat mold- 
board bottoms also furnished 
for John Deere Riding Plows. 





JOHN I Desa, Moline, Ill. 


FreeBooks ~ ~\ 
Booklet giving full . 
information on Slat : 


Moldboard Plows., Our . 
big, 156-page book, “Better 
Farm Implements and How YF 
to Use Them,” describes a 
full line of farm implements—a 
text book worth dollars to you, 


A Better Cotton Stand 
,) With Less Seed «. 
.” Don’t be satisfied witha fair stand ~@ 


of cotton. Get the most from your 
land. Make every foot pr 


JOHN® DEERE ' 
«COTTON PLANTERS 


insure a better stand with less 
seed. They drop a seed at a 
time or in any quantity desired. 
The specially designed steel picker wheel 
with teeth like a gin saw, delivers, with- 
out injury, the amount of seed you want hl 
—one at a time or more. | 


The John Deere Planter is simple in de- 
sign and easy to operate. To change the 
flow of seed, loosen or tighten a thumb 
screw, that’s all. 

John Deere Cotton Planters are made 
in single row walkers, single and double 
~ row riders. They also plant corn, pea- 
nuts and all other kinds of Southern 
seeds. Thousands of other cotton grow- 
ers are getting extra profits by using 
John Deere Planters—why not you? 


Free Books That Increase Profits 


IOHN DEERE COTTON PLANTER BOOK. 

ETS—they tell all about John Deere Cotton 
Planters, explain in detail how they work, 
how easy it is to adjust/them, and why they 
give longer and better service than others, 
“BETTER rene IMPLEMENTS AND 
HOW TO USE THEM”—a 156-page 
ment text book, Worth dollars 
to you. Describes a full line of 
farm machinery. Tells 
how to adjust and 
operate many of them, 
To To get these valuable \}! 

books, indicate the im- 

lements in which youare 

intorested and and ask for 


CT- §34. 


“JOHN DEERE 
Moline, Illinois 













Write for these books 
today. State what im- 
plements you are tee 
ested in and as 
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When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive . Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of ali the ad- 





vertising it carries.”’ 
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By T. B. 





Farm Work for February 


Parker 





N ACCOUNT of the unpreceden- 
ted weather conditions prevailing 
since the 10th of December, but 
little farm work has been done. There- 
fore the for January 
is largely in 
Febru- 


suggestions 
work 
order 
ary. 


tor 


x - 


On account of 
war conditions the 
demand for still 
larger food and 
feed crops is grow- 
ing greater with 
each passing week. 
Representatives of 
our allies in Europe are now in this 
country and are giving us first-hand 
information to the needs of the 
armies and the people in those war- 
ring countries. They are not minim- 


MR. PARKER 


as 


izing matters at all, but tell us plain- 
ly that to win the war it will be ab- 
solutely 
larger 
grew 
comes 


us to grow 
crops than 

This appeal 
United States, 


necessary for 
and feed 
last year. 
the whole 


food 
even 
to 


we 


and is especially applicable to the 
farmers of the South, for unless we 
grow these crops we will suffer. Al- 
ready warning has been given to us 
and we have the time to prepare our 
lands for these crops. Woe unto the 
man who refuses to listen to the 
warning. The Food Administrator 
will say to him: You were warned 
in time and deliberately refused to 
grow these crops, preferring to plant 
all cotton, therefore you must suffer 
the consequences. The surplus food 
and feed crops of the corn and wheat 
belt must go to Europe to feed those 
who cannot grow crops to feed them- 
selves, and will not be diverted to 
the sections where the people openly 
sinned by refusing to grow. them 
‘.  -m 

In the beginning is the time to lay 
the foundation for any situation. 
Farming operations come under the 
same head. The farmer who plans 
to meet the demands of the time by 
an intelligent discrimination in crop 
diversification will likened unto 
the man who built house on a 


be 
his 


rock, while he who disregards the in- 
junction of those in authority may 
not be unlike the man who built his 
house upon the sand. Mr. Hoover 
might refer such an one to Matthew 
7 :21-29. 

x * * 


The foundation for a profitable 
crop is a good soil, that is, a fertile 
soil, well prepared. I recently saw 
the statement that a Vermont farmer 
increased his corn crop from a com- 
paratively small yield to a very large 
one, about eighty bushels per acre, 
by thoroughly plowing and harrow- 
ing his land before planting the crop. 
He broke and re-broke itwabout four 
times and then harrowét4t_until he 
had a perfect seed bed. Im this way 
the tiny roots of the corn plant could 
go all through the soil and take up 
the available plant food. It matters 
not how available or water-soluble 
plant food may be, no plant can take 
it up unkess its roots come in con- 
tact with the plant food. Hence thé 
necessity of thoroughly breaking and 
soil. A clod in the 
soil is useless to the plant as a 
rock, because its roots can not pene- 
trate it. The plant food in the clod 
is locked up. The foregoing 
apply to sandy soils in the 
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Silent, Steady, Sure in Its Work | 


a rigseaceaey sag in operation, 
is practically as silent as light 
itself. With it in the basement, 
you can barely hear, on the first 
floor, the low hum of its running. 


It is quiet because its engine is de- 
signed and built expressly to run a 
direct-connected electric genera- 
tor. That means, in addition, in- 
creased economy and efficiency. 


Because it has big ball bearings to 
prevent wear—and noise—at every 
point where split babbitt or roller 
bearings are ordinarily used. 


moving 
no 


Because it has but three 
parts—no valves, no springs, 
cams, to clatter and chatter. 


Because the engine’s patented con- 
struction permits it to run as 
smoothly and steadily as a per- 
fectly gaverned steam engine. 


Lalley-Light—with .a record of 
seven successful years—brings 
electric light and power to the 
farm, and with them every conven- 
ience and comfort and cheer which 
electricity has conferred on man- 
kind. 
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It gives you safe light—and elim- 
inates fire risk in that direction. It 
is so simple that a woman, a boy, 
or even a girl, can run and care for 
it as well as a man. 


It is practically two plants at the 
cost of one—for either the genera- 
tor or the battery supplies current, 
independently of the other. 


Generating plant is 27 inches long, 14 
inches wide, 21 inches high. Storage 
battery is included in complete outfit, 
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Lalley-Light 
Brings New Cheer 
to the Old Home 
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Lalley-Light is a complete plant— 
direct-connected engine and gen- 
erator, and storage battery. No 
extras to buy, aside from the wir- 
ing, fixtures and bulbs you must 
supply for any plant. 


Consider the comfort of Lalley- 
Light on the farm. Unlimited light 
always and instantly at your com- 
mand, in house and barn; power 
for pump, churn, separator, and so 
on. Greater convenience and la- 
bor-saving than you have ever had 
—all for a few cents worth of gas- 
oline per day. 


Do not put this paper aside until 
you send us a postal card with 
your name and address. In return. 
we will send you, free, our book 
completely describing and illustra- 
ting Lalley-Light; and tell you 
what the plant complete will cost 
delivered at your home, 


We will also tell you the nearest 
place where you can see Lalley- 
Light in actual operation. Be sure 
to write today. 


Lalley Electro-Lighting Corporation 
1837 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


LALLEY -| LIGHT 
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gree that it does to clay soils, or 
such as are liable to break up in 
clods. All such soils should be har- 
rowed and rolled until the clods are 
crushed into a good seed bed. 

7 * 

The searcity of farm labor for this 
year seems to be even more apparent 
than-a month ago. This can be met 
only by better preparation, better fer- 
tilizing, better cultivation and the 
use of labor-saving implements. We 
need to conserve time and labor and 
take advantage of everything which 
will give us the best results. Let 
brain guide the muscle, let us use our 
heads for careful planning as to econ- 
omy and practical results, instead of 
using them simply as pegs to hang 
our hats on. We have done too much 
of this already. 

- wa 

We have heard a great deal about 
the congestion of the railroads and 
their inability to move freight 
promptly. The shutting down of fac- 
tories and other plants using coal and 
wood for five days in January, and 
shutting off the heat in public build- 
ings, stores, etc., for five days in Jan- 
uary, and shutting off the heat in 
public buildings, stores, etc., for ten 
Mondays thereafter as to give 
more coal for transportation pur- 
| poses, brings us face-to-face with 
conditions incident to the war, which 
are perhaps a foretaste of what is 
to follow. In view of these and other 
| conditions, the prudent farmer will 
make haste in procuring his supply of 
fertilizers. He who waits until he 


SO 


| needs it before purchasing may find 
| that he will be unable 


to get it. 
* ~ * 

Under present conditions, and prices 
of crops considered, we can afford to 
use fertilizers liberally. Nearly all 
crops have advanced more in price 
than either labor or fertilizers; there- 
fore we can afford to use them in 
larger quantities than many of us 
have been doing. Careful experiments 
have proved that 600 pounds, 800 
pounds and 1,000 pounds of a com- 
plete fertilizer analyzing about 7.5- 
2.5-2 paid much better profits than 
smaller quantities, besides leaving the 
land more fertile. 

ae ~ * 


In the use of fertilizers, it will be 
advisable to get in touch with your 
state experiment station and get the 
benefit of their experiments and ad- 
vice. Potash is scarce and much high- 
er in price, compared with normal 
prices, than either nitrogen or phos- 
phorus, but our experiment station 
men tell us that with present prices 
it will be economy to use fertilizers 
analyzing 2 per cent potash under 
cotton, tobacco and high-priced truck 
crops, on sandy or Coastal Plain soils, 
but do not advise using them under 
corn or other crops that sell for a 
low price per pound; and do not ad- 
vise using them on clay or Piedmont 
soils, or soils that are known to con- 
tain considerable potash. 

* * * 


February is the time for putting in 
many crops in certain parts of the 
South. Garden peas, where they 
were not put in in January, Irish pota- 
toes, oats, hardy garden seeds, fruit 
trees, grass seed for pastures etc., 
should be planted. 

No time should be lost in putting 
in the peas referred to. Prepare 
the land well, fertilize liberally and 
sow two bushels per acre in rows two 
and one-half to three feet apart. The 
better the land the better the crop 
will be. 

: +. ¢ 

When a person has any doubt as to 
having an abundance of forage to 
carry him through the year, he should 
put in a sufficient acreage in oats to 
meet his needs in this respect. Good 
oats cannot be grown on poor land, 
Select good land, prepare it well, ap- 
ply from 400 to 600 pounds fertilizer 
per acre, composed of equal parts of 
cottonseed meal and 16 per cent acid 
phosphate. Sowtwoand one-half bush- 
els of good seed oats, preferably witha 
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grain drill, per acre. If you cannot 
get a grain drill sow broadcast first 
and put in with a disk harrow. For 
early planting sow Appler, Rust- 
proof or some kindred variety. For 
later planting sow the Burt oat. Re- 
member one thing: The better the 
land and the better the preparation, 
the better the oat crop you will make. 
Poor land, poor preparation, poor 
crop. 
* * * 


Again, do not forget to carefully 
save all the stable and other manure. 
In doing this you will be saving dol- 
lars worth of fertilizers and adding 
to your land that which it may need 
most. 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


N CASE you did not grow your 
own cabbage plants for early 
spring setting, order some now. 


See that plants growing in the hot- 
bed do not lack for ventilation; oth- 
erwise they will become weak and 
spindling. 


If you are considering the planting 
of a hedge, try the Amoor River pri- 
vet. It is evergreen, makes a quick 
growth, and may be trained to any 
desired form. 


Exercise every precaution in set- 
ting out pecan trees to prevent the 
roots from drying out. A slight ex- 
posure of the roots to air and sun- 
shine will often prove sufficiently 
injurious to destroy the life of the 
tree. 


Plant a few evergreens about the 
home grounds. Besides giving a 
cheerful aspect to their surroundings 
during winter, they are ornamental 
at all seasons. There are many ty- 
pes of both the coniferous and the 
broad-leaved evergreens that may be 
used. 


In planning the garden, make a 
place for some of the vegetables that 
you are not accustomed to growing 
and get more thoroughly acquainted 
with them this year. One should not 
only have an abundance of veget- 
ables at all seasons but one should 
have them in variety. 


In looking over the vegetable plant- 
ing chart in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer, it will be noted that a num- 
ber of the winter vegetables must be 
planted comparatively early in the 
season. Keep this in mind as the 
season advances and avoid letting the 
planting date pass unobserved. 


It is particularly desirable at the 
present time to prune fruit trees be- 
fore the winter spray is applied, owing 
to the fact that it takes consid- 
erably more spray mixture to cover 
a tree that is not pruned and that 
spray materials of all kinds are high- 
er in price than usual. 


In planting vegetables, whether in 
the hotbed or in the open ground, 
sow the seed just as thinly as pos- 
sible to get a good stand, as there 
is a scarcity of vegetable seed this 
year and none should be wasted. In 
this connection, it is a good plan to 
test all seeds before planting in or- 
der to find out the number of a given 
amount that will germinate. 


Be sure to get in a big crop of 
Irish potatoes. This is one of the 
staple food crops, and we should have 
home grown potatoes on hand (and 
use them) not only in the spring but 
throughout the year. By the use ot 
very simple storage methods the 
spring crop can be kept over in per- 
fect condition until the following 
spring. And, furthermore, it is an 
easy matter to grow a good fall 
crop. F. J. CRIDER. 





THE SITUATION 


Friend (gayly)—Say, how did you get in 
the house when you went home go late last 
nicht? 

Staylate (glumly)—I got in bad. 
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MOTOR OIL 





















































USE this uniform oil to keep 

your motor active. It flows 

evenly at any winter tem- 

perature. It will not gum or 

form hard carbon. Besides, 
it’s economical. 


The TEXAS | 
COMPAN Y 


PETROLEUM 


and its Products 
General Offices, HoustonJexas. Offices in Principal Cities 




















Turn stump land into Money 


| Increase your acreage and thereby 
increase your income. 

3 Clear your stump land cheaply. 

No expense for teams or powder. 

One man with a 


HAND POWER 


Stum 
x Puller 


can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as 
ajack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the “"y 
_ stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against ; 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 








Write today for 








~ Works eqally well on hillsides 
and marshes where horses 
cannot operate 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK 4 +7; 
Box420 182 Fifth St., San Francisco, Cal. \s 
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Boll Weevil 
In Your Cotton? 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 


IT WILL _ HELP YOU BEAT 
HIS PEST 


e Cloth, 75 cents; 
Price: Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, (Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 











When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in Tie Progressive 
Varmer, whieh guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 








Remember that if what you want to buy 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
in our Farmers’ Bxchange. 
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saving prices. Direct front 
ge wid all freight prepaid 


WIRE and why it out-lasts other fences 
two to five Umes. 


Direct From Factory 
21c per rod up Freight Prepaid 
150 styles of fence for every purpose. 
Test free sample and you'll see why 


a half million other farmers have 
bought over 125 million rods, 


GATES AND LAWN FENCE 


This free book also shows complete line of Farm 
Gates, Self-Raising Gates, Lawn Fence, Lawn 
Gates and Barb Wire. 

WRITE POSTAL NOW 
See how much money my freight © ee 
gave you. My book explains all fully. Write me 
for YOUR copy and sataple of Brown Fence 
Wire to test, FREE. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
Dept. 487 Cleveland, O 





Warm in Winter 
Cool all Summer 


Florida is never very cold {n winter; the 
sea breezes give comfort and cool nights 
through the summer. 

Florida farmers make money by year- 
round grazing for live stock, two or more 
staple crops a year, fruits and vegetables. 


Buy a Florida Home 
While Prices are Low 


Values increasing right along, prices now 
are lower than they ever again will be. 
Good land may be had on easy terms. 

Write for particulars of Dixie Estates 
near Tampa, Silver Lake Estates in e 
county, and properties we offer. 


J. B. Ransom, Vice-Pres. 


229 1ST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 





Make Money LEE Winter 


Pull out stumps 
and get all the virgin land at work 
money for you. It’s the 
ind you have, Work canbe done in 
Winter andearly Spring. Stumps pulled 
Bt 8c to bc each. An acre or more a day. 


The Hercules Portable Puller 
fs all steel with triple power. Equipped with 
solid steel bedplate and broad steel wheels. 
One man with team can handle it. Find out 
all about it by sending for the big book at 
once. Get the 
special low price 
proposition we 
are making. ~ 








No need to feed or shelter against 
cold in Florida, Live stock highly 
profitable, one company deVelop- 
Ng 60.000 acre cattle and hog farm 
— Many smaller ones. In citrus 
Florida oranges and grapefruit pay 
even better. If you have or expect 
te buy Florida land, write us for 
Florida Facts’ free. 
Buckeye Nurseries, 
SZO9CITIZENS BK., TAMPA, FLA 
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TRACTORS FOR SOUTHERN FARMERS 
(Tle Ng, oo een of teen teen om. 


“Farm Implements and 


Machinery”’, 
will appear week after next.] 
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T IS now estimated that. about 
Jone-ciehts of the plowing in this 

country done by power-drawn 
machinery. With the big, powerful 
tractors, plowing, double disking and 
seeding 25 acres per day on large 
grain farm and harvesting, thersh- 
ing and hauling the farm products to 
market, it is no wonder that the trac- 
tor is rapidly displacing practically 
all horses on such farms. 

Until recently the small diversified 
farmer never permitted himself to 
think seriously of buying a tractor. 
He was certain that he could not af- 
ford one, and he was right until the 
small, general purpose tractor was 
put on the market. With the advent 
of the popular-sized, moderate-priced, 
successful, practical, small tractor, 
there every reason why many 
thousands of small farmers in the 
Cotton Belt should use tractors on 
their farms. Thousands of these small 
tractors are now handling with ease 
the heaviest work and are giving the 
greatest satisfaction. 


is 


1S 


Six Tractor Advantages 
HE tractor experimental stage is 
past. Different size tractors are 
now on the market which will last 
and do the work faster, cheaper and 
better than horses. These tractors 
work continuously without regard to 
heat or cold and enable the owners 
to do their work in the quickest and 
best way and just at the right time. 
The following are the reasons us- 
ually given for using a tractor: (1) 
it displaces one or more horses; (2) 
it costs less for upkeep than horses; 
(3) it costs less for field operations; 
(4) it is especially valuable for plow- 
ing during hot weather; (5) it does 
better work than horses; (6) it does 
belt work which horses cannot do. 
Farmer’s Bulletion No. 719, “An 
Economic Study of the Farm Trac- 
tor in the Corn Belt,” gives the fol- 
lowing summary of facts brought out 
by a study of the experience of 200 
farmers: “The chief advantages of 
the tractor for farm work, in the 
opinion of the users, are (1) its abil- 
ity to do the heavy work and do it 
rapidly, thus covering the desired 
acreage within the proper season; 
(2) the saving of man labor and the 
consequent doing away with some 
hired help; and (3) the ability to 
plow to a foot depth, especially in 
hot weather.” 


In an address before the Nation- 
al Gas Engine Trades Association, 
this statement of the uses of trac- 
tors was made by L. W. Ellis, the 
traction farming expert: “In the 
United States we have a large body 
of manufacturers who are _ selling 
their tractors to all parts of the 
world for successful use in every 
variety of work. Tractors are used 
for plowing, seeding, harrowing, 
disking, drilling and even for culti- 
vating crops; are used for harvest- 
ing, for threshing and for hauling, 
They help to build the highway and 
the railroad; are used to drive the 
clover huller, the hay baler and the 
corn shredder; to move buildings 
and tear up trees; to fill the silo and 
shell the corn; to saw wood and 
pump water; are used summer and 
winter; on all kinds of roads, in all 
kinds of weather, on the mountain 
tops and in the valleys. They are 
used everywhere, for every purpose, 
and under all conditions.” 


The tremendous increase in the 
cost of horses and feed and the 
alarming labor situation are also 


very strong reasons why more trac- 
tors should be used on Cotton Belt 
farms. 

A tractor cannot be profitably used 
on every farm. The amount of 
work that it can do on the farm 
and the adaptability of the fields to 

















the tractor should receive careful 


consideration before making a pur- 
chase. The number of days that a 
tractor can be profitably used for 
plowing, cultivating, harvesting and 
for belt work should also be consid- 
ered. While the tractor will do 
practically all work on the farm that 
horses or engines can do, there are 
some operations that it will not do as 
economically as will the horse. 

Tractors will never entirely dis- 
place the horse for farm work, but 
they will make it economical to use 
fewer horses and less hired help. 
Of course, the number of horses dis- 
placed will depend upon the kind of 
farming operations. A tractor may 
often be used on a farm profitably 
without displacing any of the horses. 
It will do work under conditions 
which will kill horses. 

The tendency is to use both horses 
and tractors on practically every 
farm. The tractor displaces a cer- 
tain number of horses, does the 
heavy work, provides extra power 
and the horses do the light work. 
Some mules and horses will always 
be kept on cotton farms, but at the 
present time it would be wise for 
many farmers to sell a sufficient 
number of mules and horses to pay 
for a tractor to do the heavy work 
and carry peak loads. Owners of 
thousands of farms will find it pro- 
fitable to substitute oil power for 
animal power for all heavy work and 
keep brood mares to-do the light 
work and to raise colts. 


Operation Is Not Difficult 


T IS not necessary to be a skill- 
ed engineer to run a tractor any 
more than it is to run an automobile. 
Of course, the operator should be 
able to carry out simple printed in- 
structions furnished by the manu- 
facturers and should know when the 
machinery is working well. There 
are men in almost every village who 
know how to fix gas engines, and 
any man of ordinary intelligence 
can soon be taught how to care for 
the tractor. 

The first cost of a tractor is less 
than the horses necessary to do the 
same work. A tractor that will de- 
liver approximately 8-horse power 
at the drawbar will cost about $900, 
while eight just average farm horses 
will’ cost at least $1200. The cost of 
maintenance and the cost of operat- 
ing a small tractor is also less than 
the same cost items for the horses 
necessary to take its place. 

Does the tractor pack the soil? A 
recent Government Bulletin contains 
this sentence: “It may be safely stat- 
ed that on most soils, when they are 
in fit condition to be worked satis- 
factorily with horses, the modern 
gas tractor will cause no injurious 
packing.” 

A tractor rated at 8-16 means that 
the engine will develop 8-horse pow- 
er at the drawbar and 16 on the belt. 
That is, it will develop 8-horse power 
at the drawbar when plowing and 
16-horse power on the belt when 
used as a stationary engine. 

The number of plows that can .be 
pulled by a tractor depends upon the 
kind and condition of the land and 
upon the grade as well as the foot- 
ing of the tractor and the weight 
of the plow gang. A tractor and 
two 14-inch plows should break from 
five to six acres every ten hours. 

The life of all machines depends on 
the number of hours worked each 
year and the care given them both 
when at work and when idle. The 
life of any machine may be greatly 
shortened by abuse in operation and 
by lack of proper care when idle. 
The life of a smalh tractor well 
cared for will be sufficiently long 
to make it a profitable investment. 





Use substitutes for wheat and help win 


Incubator 


Prize Winning Model — Double Fibre 
Board Case, Hot-Water, Cop- 
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Belle City 
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Belle City Incubator Co., Box101, Racine, Wis. 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 


How can I grow a | with less 
expense 7 How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 
IRON AGE Potato Planter 
solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed. 
Means $5 to $50 extra 

Every i 
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NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY 
New Feather Pillows, $1.25 per pair. 
All new 


$6.50 


Full size and 
full weight guaranteed. . Clean, sanitary 
feathers. Best 8 ounce feather proof ticking. Write 
for new catalog. Southern Feather & Pillow Co., 

Dept. 136, Greensboro, N. C. 








When writing to advertisers, say: 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
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sive Farmer, which guarantees the reilability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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Consult Farquhar About || || THE POULTRY YARD] 


Dependable Power and {ff | 
E> Sawmills |j | Poultry Notes for February 


HE great cry is for more meats and 
fats for our men in Europe and 
for our Allies, and here is the South- 


ern farmer’s opportunity. “Meatless 
| days” need not be any privation, if 
the poultry yard is made to do its 
share. So far as the farmer and his 
family are concerned, the constant 
daily supply of fresh eggs, juicy 
young fryers, or good fat hens should 
more than compensate for saving the 
So ee ; ee me eh calves—the heifers, to grow into 

Fara R Sawmill Machinery is the breeders and dairy animals, the males 
ine prearens. ‘Piestiesl in Geclen, etti- to get full growth and sell as beef. 
cient and simple to operate. a *& * 
ee Ee et ee The too common idea among some 
Heater teh reek eee sarees |p | farmers that “poultry don't pay 
equals the flexibility of a variable friction is simply based on ignorance of real 
feed in cutting, besides has speed for facts. The average farmer, while en- On the darkest road, on the blackest night, 
quick return of Carriage with big reduc- 


fion in wear. Either Standard or Log | |joying the fresh eggs and tender it showe the time in figures of light, 


Fal epic . . . . if ’ Ss \ by f 
ge ne a peeerseey a —* chicken that his wife serves him Ag Peak) Seon ° sl 
onomical power ts furn'shed by Far- akes acc f 2 ne , YpP a , i 
quhar Portable Rigs. The Cornish cs takes no account of the wie ie value ‘7 ae | ’ 
ih rated above is particularly adanted | they represent. It is the wife and ial —_” \ 
ds nilling, because the offal lumier pet: ee : fe wae 2 eh we : : me 
1 waustean be used for fuel. Loco- r hildre n who care for the poultry, Pee ~ - 
iv ' and i with probably little or no help from es, aa ZQD Zz (oa 
every sense a genera purpose farm 4° a Bs aa . ws : HRP: i > 
gine. Farquhar Steam Tractors are a!so him, and the — a is to him a met . 
well suited for sawmilling. matter not worth bothering about. f {i h d h 
Write us concerning your require- * * * oer oa Net oil . 1 The 24- Our-a- ay W atc 


ments, and we’ll send illustrated Cata- : ; ha 
logues, and recommend a suitable outfit. Market values of poultry and eggs, f YF, Y day your Ingersoll Radiolite 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited to judge by quotations in daily pa-| Pf shows the correct time like any 
Box 419, York, Pe. pers, vary much, according to locality WME Ee ia 23 other good watch. 
Also nenufacturers Threshers, Potato Divgers, and nearness to leading markets. In , 1 : P are 
Grain Driite, Culttostore, Hydrantto spite of this, the clear-headed, man- And at night it shows the correct 
aging farmer, could without trouble time in the dark! Real radium in the 
get high prices for his products, by DAU Hina substance on the hands and figures, does 
going at it in a business way. | ee 4 it. The luminosity is guaranteed for 
* ok ; ty ty las qi Ty the life of the watch by this Company, 
Prices of strictly fresh laid eggs in | FY" &/ PRITAM which has been in business 25 years 
Birmingham, Alabama, are 75 and 80 CN and sold 50 million watches. 
cents a dozen and not delivered at Lite If you wake up at night or get up before 
oe that. Farmers living near a town 100 , sun-up—there’s the correct time, plain as day 
“Profitable Sawmilling”’ miles distant are shipping eggs, really if ail acini in the darkest room. 
fresh, by parcel post to Birmingham | Ingersoll Rediolite If you’re in the barn or the garage after 
consumers. The cost is 50 cents a from the dealer, dark—there’s the correct time without the aid 
one ee ee ae of a dangerous match, 


y dozen, plus parcel postage on eggs and we will see that 
8) oO n oot and return on empty packages,— | you are supplied. Radiolite models + $2.25 to $5.50 
something like 57 cents a dozen in all. Other models - = $1.35 to $6.00 


Big Bargain Book There are larger markets than this ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


city within reach of many Southern New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


NOW READY, | farmers. 


ae ee ee aoe A | Live and dressed poultry are in big 

mimnanee cat of waeetime hich fm | demand. The “meatless day” regula- ; 
ee See ects saneney, teed tions do not cover poultry, so that the | “ 

yourname and get this big bo Mm | fryer and roaster are allowed every | : GAINED 110 


day. In this market, the prices, live | , POUNDS IN 
or dressed, are from 30 cents to 35 f | : 
103 DAYS. 


cents per pound for common run, | — — Sern 
choice, well fattened stock going "50-50" means that I stand ready 
tn i i hisher, Is there any money in.that? _ to meet you half way on 
people i gher, +8 there any money in that! | engine prices—sell direct from fac- 
oan ome Fi 5 & po wed wg Shigmest—save you sis te 
j ¢ -_ | according to size, make nothing bu 
aeeven at only 50 comnts for €sss and | engines—Kerosene and Gasoline—2 to 22 H-P.— 
25 cents a pound for poultry, it is only give you the benefit of 31 years contineses, 
On : af: —_ : 7 ” practical, engine-building experience. Wri 
Y, Bet me how you. sav a poor, slipshod farmer that cannot for latest price list—all styles—Stationary, 
: yy feted hE BOHOM Pe, make good money out of poultry. Portable and Saw-Rig. 
A en “TA FT sO tanh tee | And when we speak of the meat, bear * 
A Ma ee wee gues | in mind the early broilers and fryers 
will bring double those prices if only | KERO 
handled right. A year ago, little Leg- -OIL WE Be 4 
horn cockerels weighing 1% s | time-tried and time-tested—cut fuel cost 
- riage: he pounds, per cent, using kerosene—start as easy as B 
sold here at 75 cents. We can’t say asoline engine. My terms are Cash, Payments, 
what they will bring this year. | Wo Money Down—90-Day Trial—5-Year Guaran- 
ri | tee. Read my new illustrated book, “How 
li Ma Judge Engines”, before you choose any engine, 


s | is i k for the farm owner as wellas 
Poultry has not paid our farmer the shop expert By weturn mail—-FREE, 


friend. No, not in the way his cotton H. WITTE, 


and corn have done, in a lump, but in WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
° itive Resu real clear profit, it has paid double 
: . : 4 2351 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
_ Produce Quick and Positive F ts Now, if this farmer will take hold as 2351 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gerden ready : ah - : . 
mailing Tells how to make kitchen a business. proposition, get rid of | —— i 
y your table with quality vegetables scrubs and get a good start with | : 
vor. Follow our instructions and reduce the The Progressive Farmer:— 
**high cost of living.” pure-breds—say 100 to 150 layers—not | I am sending a kodak picture of my. 
Send foe von Copy Today its nv star boarders, but hens that will aver- S 3 self and Duroc-Jersey pig that I earned 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1626, age 100 to 125 eggs a year, he is lay- | ; Greaves Dormer.” When t véacieal tae 
mS ou have a garden you should have this book, ing a safe foundation. Keep one- | she weighed 55 pounds. She now weighs 
is free on request. Write for it today. Free flower third to mate with good pure-bred — gaining 210 pounds. tn: tp 
Fy Et hia Pa. males, to supply hatching eggs, the I named her ‘Frogressive Beauty,” be- 
., Dept. L., ° rest, without any males at all. to sup- cause The Progressi‘e Farmer gave her 
mite : eee ’ P to me, I thank you for giving me thi 
ply sterile, infertile eggs for market. , 7 fine pig for so little work and also do 
Join your neighbors, organize an egg flow cant have a rood frarden with Sena “Tee Pe nrg oy a 
circle, select a live-wire, wide-awake af = ag) RAK ND ABEY ROBINSON. 
Gnly Selt-Sotting machine. | person as a selling agent (sometimes the home table with least labor? 
a 8, y. * . 
tomatoes, tobacco, strawber- a a young woman can be found that IRON AGE oye AB on nay alin pe cre A tnt 
| - will deliver the goods), establish rigid “pe oe ee ee. Our President and Government Food 
rules, live up to them, make a reputa- stored in small space. Sows, cov- Supervisor have issued apneate directed 
: li . ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, especially to § outhern — armers, urging 
~ , tion for se ling none but the best, and ete. better than old-time tools. the production of more abundant food- 
4 : Saaee H . . “ ’ A woman, boy or girl can stuffs. Here is your chance to get into 
3,0 ,0wens Co. Gy x a you will forget that “poultry don’t ue push it and doa day's band- the Pig Club and do your “bit” in a@ 
; pay. 7 workin 6 most useful way. 
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° - | A 
Nitrogen-Bacteria “To shape the whole future is not our 36, Tebow Ls . Fars} 
For inoculating Alfalfa, Clover, Garden Peas, Cowpeas, | problem, but only faithfully a small part of bookiet T “ 


Peanuts, ete. Fully guaranteed. Acre, $1.25; 5 acres, | it. . . . The general issue will, as it has 
$5, postpaid. Special price on 50 acres or over. always done, rest well with a higher intelli- Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box 89C,Grenloch,N.J, 


LOCKHART LACSRATORIES, Geox 530, Atlanta, Ga. | gence than ours."—Carlyle. 
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Every pound goes much 
farther 


14 Yi Ry POUND of 
‘ ae Ais style 
an ee hulls con- 
tains about 34 
pound of real 
roughage and 
about 4 pound 
of lint. After 
being eaten, 
the old style 
hulls swell to twice the welahut, or 1% pounds. A | 
pound of 








































CK MARK 


CKE EY] 
LINTLESS 
also doubles after being eaten but as they are 100 pep 
cent roughage, the original. pound becomes 2 pounds— 


not 114 pounds. 


Therefore, a pound of Buckeye Hulls goes a third again 
as far as a pound of old style hulls. In other words, 
you only have to feed 34 pound of Buckeye Hulls to 
give the same food value as a full pound of old style 
hulls. 
Other Advantages 
Buckeye Hulls cost muchless per No trash or dust. 
ton than old style hulls. Sacked—easy to handle. 
Buckeye Hulls allow better as- They mix well with other forage. 
similation of other food. They take less space in the barn. 
Mr. Ben Faulk, Dothan, Ala., 
ee Buckeye Hulls to old style hulls because cows 
ike them as well, they are cheaper, they agree with the 
cows, and they go farther, one sack lasting as long as 
~fwo sacks of the old style. 


To secure the best results and to develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
Gosenatiy twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to do this by 
wetting them down night and morning for the next feeding. If at any time 
this cannot be done, wet down at least thirty minutes. If you prefer to 
feed the hulls dry, use only Aalf as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 
Book of Mixed Feeds Free 

Gives the right formula for every combination of feeds used in the 
South. Tells how much to feed for maintenance, for milk, for fat- 
tening, for work. Describes Buckeye Hulls and gives directions for 
using them properly. Send for your copy to the nearest mill. 


Dest. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. dept. 4 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Rock epotte 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon 
























































Plant t This Sea 


4 Raise a big watermelon and win a big prize.» 
o* I am offering 19 v aluable prizes for the 19 largest 
' fruits of my new “Wondermelon.’ Anybody may win 
one of these prizes—the Ford Auto, or one of the other 18— 
who will follow instructions for planting and cultivating sent 
with each package of seed. Contest opened January 1, 1918, and closes at 
midnight, Cctober 31, 1918. ‘Write today for contest blank, sending 25c for a 
packet, or 50c for one ounce of ‘““Wondermelon” seed. 
Reuter’s “New Wondermelon” is, without a doubt, 
developed; very prolific; easy to raise 
CATALOG FREE 

Write for my 84-page Spring Cata- 
fog, @ wonderful book on Seeds, 
Plants and Flowers; finest Seed and 
Farm Book I have ever issued, and 
finest ever put out in “Dixie.” It tells 
about every variety of vegetable and 
farm seeds suitable for southern 
planting and offers special opportunt- 
ties for ordering and free bulletins on 
special seeds Southern farmers need 
for profitable crops. It's FREE to 
you. Write for it. 


Chri 


Oniy one to a customer. 
the finest watermelon ever 


BUY BEST SEEDS 

This year everybody should be un- 
usually careful in buying seeds. All 
seeds are scarce, particularly good 
seeds. ‘‘Reuter’s Peerless Seeds’ have 
have been more critically selected this 
year than ever before, in order that I 
might be certain that my customers 
would receive only the finest, high- 
germinating seed stocks. Write for 
my new catalog and be prepared to 
order early and be sure of getting 
seeds you want. 


“The South’s Foremost Seedsman” 
Dept. 1, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 










Earn Big Money Cutting Wood 


With a Howell Drag Saw Machine. Turn your timber intocash, coal shor 

sage. The dema a ane a cop wees ove are greater than 5 Be . 
cuta more wood in ad at less expense than any machine built. Send teday 

fer our FI R.R. Howell & "Co. Mitre. o9 *-, Min nneapolis, Minn. 





lavestigate How. 


FREE catalog K 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy ef The 
Progressive Farmer. If you doen't Sle 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, 
woman, or farm boy, 
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HOGS: CARE AND FEEDING THE PIGS FROM WEANING TO 
FIVE MONTHS OF AGE 








By TAIT 


of a series of 52 articles on “‘How to Succeed With Hegs and Cattle.” 
“Grazing Crops for Hogs—Temporary,” will appear next week.) 


BUTLER 








HE pig that has been taught to 
eat during the second month of 
its life, while still suckling its 
mother, is easily weaned. That is, 
with proper feeding it goes on grow- 
ing with little disturbance caused by 
the removal of its mother’s milk. But 
neglect or insufficient or improper 
feeding at this time may seriously 
affect the future growth of the pig 
and the financial results of his pro- 
duction. 


We believe the best time to wean 
pigs is when they are about two 
months old and the best method, to 
cut down the feed of the mother to a 
very low point for about three days 
and then separate the sow and pigs 
completely, so that they do not see 
each other again for at least two or 
three weeks. The sow should be fed 
very sparingly for a week or ten days 
on dry feed. It is also important 
that the sow be bred again within a 
week after the pigs are taken away: 
She is almost certain to come in sea- 
son within a week or less after the 
pigs are taken away, and if bred at 
this time is more likely to get in pig 
from this service than at any other 
time. There will be less difficulty in 
getting the sows in pig and less “shy 
breeders” if care is taken to see that 
the sows are bred at the first “sea- 
son” after the litters are weaned. 


Careful and Liberal Feeding Highly 
Important 


HERE is no time in the life of the 

pig when careful and liberal feeds 
ing is quite so important as at wean- 
ing time. At no time during the life 
of the pig will he make so good use 
of the feed given him as from wean- 
ing time to four or five months of age. 
He consumes less, because smaller, 
and makes better use of the feed, or 
gains more in weight on a given 
quantity of feed than at any later 
period of his life. For these rea- 
sons there are those who believe that 
it pays best to feed the pigs to about 
the limit of their capacity from wean- 
ing time to marketing. This is pret- 
ty certainly true if much the larger 
part of the feed to be consumed by 
the pig during its entire life is to be 
high-priced concentrates, fed without 
pasturage or grazing crops. On the 
other hand, the farmer quite gener- 
ally allows the pigs to go along on 
rather light feed from weaning time 
until corn or other fall crops are 
ready for feeding or grazing. 

Under this method the pigs are mar- 
keted at an older age} and as stated 
rave generally consumed more feed 
for 100 pounds weight than when 


| they are pushed more rapidly from 


weaning time. But when the pigs are 


| largely grown on crops which they 
| harvest, or on grazing crops, it may 


be most profitable to let them run a 
few months on light feed and make 
small growth at a period when feeds 
are scarce and high-priced, if a little 


| later there will be available an abund- 
| ance of much cheaper feeds. 
| words, if by August 15 to September 


In other 


1 there will be ready for the spring 
pigs to graze, cowpeas, soy beans or 
other such crops, it may be just as 
economical to allow them to go along 
on rather light feed and make rather 
small growth from weaning time in 
April or May up until the time the 
best grazing crops mature. But it is 
pretty certain that it will not be 
found most economical to starve or 
seriously stunt the pigs, because of 
the scarcity or the high price of feeds 
during the early period of their life. 
As stated, they do not consume large 
quantities of feed at this period and 


| they make good use of what they 


consume. Therefore, although the 
period—two to four months after 
weaning—is the most difficult one, 





either for the spring or fall pigs, to 
furnish them cheap feed or suitable 
grazing crops, it will pay to suppl) 
them sufficient concentrates to kee) 
them in good, vigorous growing con- 
dition. 

If the weanling pig can have a lit 
tle skim milk and corn with a pas- 
ture it will keep growing right 
through this period unff¥l its age and 
the season is right for the best use 
of grazing crops; but skim milk is 
scarce and few pigs can have it. In 
these cases a substitute must b« 
found. There is nothing which ‘wil 
quite take its place, but fairly satis- 
factory substitutes may be found. We 
believe that the substitute should b« 
produced on the farm and some le 
gume for grazing with soy beans o1 
peanuts, or velvet beans to mix with 
corn will do the work. But if it is 
found more profitable to sell the soy 
beans and peanuts and buy some- 
thing else for the young pigs, there is 
no objection to that. Perhaps on th« 
whole there is nothing better than a 
legume pasture and one part of tank- 
age to six or seven parts of corn for 
these growing pigs. These will make 
good growth and produce economical 
pork even at present high prices, if 
the right sort of grazing crops are to 
be furnished the pigs later. Short: 
also furnish an excellent feed at this 
time, but it is usually high-priced 
even higher than tankage and corn, 
and is probably no better. 

When the production of peanuts 
and soy beans shall have develop- 
ed in the South to the extent whicli 
their value justifies, then we shall have 
in sorghum and peanut oil meals con- 
centrates for furnishing protein and 
balancing the corn, which will be a 
very great aid to economical perk 
production in the South. 


Aim at a Variety of Feeds 


[ct IS pretty certain that it is poor 
economy to make the weanling pigs 
get along on pasture alone, but it is 
equally certain that he must have 
some green feed, or much care must 
be taken to give him a suitable va 
riety of feeds that will furnish a bal 
anced ration. If given a ration oi 
some variety which he relishes and it 
is properly balanced the weanling pig 
will get along very nicely without 
grazing, for at this period of his life, 
especially, he can use comparatively 
small quantities of bulky feeds; but it 
will nevertheless usually be found 
most economical to furnish even the 
weanling pig with green grazing. 

The pig requires a certain amount 
of mineral matter to develop his 
frame or bony structure. If fed a ra- 
tion containing sufficient nutrients, 
that is, a balanced ration or one con- 
taining sufficient protein, the is apt to 
get all the mineral matter required, 
but to remove this common excuse 
for the failure of our pigs to makc 
proper growth and to guard against 
the improbable contingency that 
there may not be enough mineral 
matter in the full, well balanced ra- 
tion, a mixture of ashes, ground phos- 
phate rock, or acid phosphate, & 
parts; charcoal or soft coal, 8 parts 
and copperas and common salt one 
part each should be mixed and kept 
under shelter so that the pigs can 
run to it and consume as much as 
they desire. 

The weanling pigs are often put 
with dry sows, larger shoats and oth 
er hogs, when removed from their 
mothers. We doubt if anything is 
much worse for the weanling pigs 
than to be put with and fed among 
a lot of older hogs. The weanling 
pigs should not be put with older and 
larger hogs, but should be kept only 
with pigs of about their own age, un- 
til at least four or five months old. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET /T FROM THE 
FACTORY \' DIRECT 
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STINE a ee 
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A WITH REDUCED 
Vy, PRICES Now READY 
(WM ay if you need fence 

AZ! you need this book of 


wonderful fence val- 


SN 


ues. It shows the great- 
est variety of designs of 
high grade Fence at pesees 
that will put a big saving in 
A wed pocket. These strong, 
3 uravle, long-lasting, Rust-Re- 
7 ences are made of 
aa) Open Hearth Basic Steel Wire, 
Aa Ozawa. Annealed and Heavil 
a FACTORY TO FARM 
at money-saving prices, There's 
not a single item of extra sellin 
expense between our Wire [Mill an 


i; 
ourfarm. Isn’t this the way you want 
o buy? Here's a few of our many values: 


26-in. Hog Fence, - 212c. a rod. 

47-in. Farm Fence, - 314c. a rod. 

48-in. Poultry Fence, 344c. a rod. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 


More than 100 other styles of fence at 
proportionately low prices, Hog Fences 
with Barbed Wire woven in at bottom. 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Farm 
Gates and Fence Supplies. Every user of 
fence should get our Book of Bargains. 
Write today. A Postal Card will do, 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


Box 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


somes, 
ON 
BS mu 


Simenrican, 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


A Solid Proposition tosend new, well 

made, easy running, perfect skimming 
Separator for $17.95. Skims warm or 
milk; heavy or light cream. Dif- 
ferent from picture, which shows lar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowl asanitary marvel easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, write 
for free catalog and month! 
plan. Western orders fi 
western pointe, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Bainbridge, 


SON 


, 


alvanized jin our own Mill. 
SOLD DIRECT FROM 


War Sa 
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Box 4107 N.Y. 








is Your Silo? 


A silo usually settles 
about one-fourth 
after filling. Our 

lan will save you 
$5 to $150 yearly— 
the bigger your silo the greater the saving. 
Get a » a Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 
fill your own silo. Your engine—3 H. P. 
and up—will run it and fill any silo. 


The 1918 Papec Catalog will 
show how you can make 
your silo earn more, 
should have this book. 
It’s free. Write today. 















PAPEC MACHINE Co. 
121 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. 
- & Distributing Stations 


DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are danger- 
ous and a constant menace to 
persons and to other cattle. De- 
horn quickly and easily witha 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER 


All overin 2minutes. Nota harsh method. A 
clear, clean cut. Cows give more milk; steers 
make better beef. Send for free booklet. 


M. T. Phillips, B 6, Pomero 




















CARING FOR SPARK COILS 
AND VIBRATORS 





By P. T. HINES 
[This is No. 6 of a series of articles on 
the “Farm Automobile’. The next arti- 
cle, “Locating Spark Plug and Engine 
Wiring Troubles,” will appear in an 
early issue.] 


HE simple, primary spark coils 
used with stationary gasoline en- 
gines need very little attention. 
It sometimes happens that one of the 
wires burns in two in a coil of this 
kind, and in such cases it is best to 
send the whole unit to the maker for 
rewinding rather than to attempt to 
make the repair yourself. 











Vibrating spark coils are rather 
more complicated, and a repairman is 
seldom found who thoroughly under- 
stands their care and adjustment. 


If the vibrator buzzes weakly when 
the timermakes contact, first test the 
batteries to make sure there is suffi- 
cient current to operate the vibrator; 
or if a magneto is used, hold the 
moistened fingers against the mag- 
neto terminals to determine the 
strength of the current. 

If there is plenty of current availa- 
ble, next examine the vibrator contact 
points to see if they are clean and 
smooth. If the points are rough and 
uneven, this will interfere with the 
proper contact and therefore with 
proper vibrator action. The contact 
points should have a true, flat surface. 

The remedy for these uneven points 
is to remove the vibrator points and 
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B—Platsnum Points 


A—Adjusting Screw; 


(Note the uneven surfaces which should 
be smoothed); C—vVibrator; D—Soft Iron 
Core. 


smooth them with a file, or to smooth 
them by passing a piece of fine emery 
cloth between them. As has been said 
before, extreme care should be taken 
to get these contact points perfectly 
level and smooth. Also file away as 
little of the platinum as possible. 


Directly under the vibrator is the 
iron core of the coil. The coil wind- 
ing is made about this core and when 
current is passed through the wind- 
ing, the core becomes a magnet, at- 
tracts the vibrator to it, pulls the 
platinum points apart and thus breaks 
the circuit. 

The farther away this vibrator is 
from the core the more current will 
be needed to operate it. The vibra- 
tor tension should be strong enough 
to produce a strong buzz but the ten- 
sion should not be too great, as it will 
thus increase the current consump- 
tion. This will make quite a drain 
on the current, and if batteries are 
used as the source of the current, 
their life will be short. 

If the vibrator tends to stick, the 
core should be filed off as well as the 
under surface of the vibrator. This 
will remove any rust that may have 
accumulated on these surfaces. A 
projecting core wire sometimes in- 
terferes with proper vibrator action. 
Make sure the top of the core is 
smooth and bright. 


The thing to remember, however, 





Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 





a 
aor 


is that nearly all vibrator trouble 
comes from improperly adjusted or 








+ table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. $4.80 to $40, FREE 
TRIAL, Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 

Dept. M-38th Filbert Sts.. Philadelphie, Pa, 
Dealers — Write for contraet. 











The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Iias Stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 leading varie- 
ties of pure-bred land and water fowls. Send 3c 
stamp for catalog. Mention this paper when writing. 
Address J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Ind. 





rough vibrator points. When all of 
the vibrators on a four-cylinder ma- 
chine become badly worn, it is often 
advisable to buy and install a “master 
vibrator.” In this case all of the old 
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SUCRENE F 


Bring Better Results at Less Cost 


Your grain made into bread goes much 
farther to feed Uncle Sam's army than when made into meat or 
dairy products—and it brings you better profits. 

Sucrene Feeds take the place of nearly all grain feeds. They 
are composed of materials known to possess high feeding value 
in protein, fat, carbohydrates, minerals, etc. Tested, proven and 
positively guaranteed in quality, and cost you less than any good 


Help win the war! 


ration you can mix yourself. 


Sucrene Dairy Feed the Leader 


Stop making milk at a loss. Sucrene Dairy Feed produces more 
milk at less cost than other feeds. Here’s the proof: 


Thos. Y. Hackett, one of the biggest dairymen in Salem County, 
«hat Sucrene nee made me faere 
h feed! ought. It produces larger quantities of 
walk ot rac team dothiog of keeping the stock in best of health. 
Cows enjoy Sucrene Dairy Feed because of the molasses and 
well-balanced variety of clean,wholesome grain products it contains. 


N. J., writes: “I can honestly say 


Why use corn worth $50 per ton or more, 
when you can buy a standard, ready-mixed feed 
for less money and get better results because it is a 
scientifically balanced feed of guaranteed uniform 
quality? 

Try Sucrene Dairy Feed. Order a ton from your. 
dealer. If he does not handle it, write us his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 

Fill out and mai! us the coupon today. Check 
the feeds in which you are interested. 


American Milling Co. 
Dept. 28 Peoria, Illinois 
(16 Yeors America's Leading Mixed Feed Specialists) 
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Please send me illustrated literature on 


feeds checked below: 
© Sucrene Dairy Feed 
O Sucrene Calf Meal 
O Sucrene Hog Meal 
© Sucrene Poultry Mash 
O Amco Fat Maker for steers 
© Amco Dairy Feed 
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Armour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: CHICAGO 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Greensboro, N. C, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Orleans, La, 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Houston, Texas., 











vibrators are screwed down tight, 
short-circuited with a short piece of 
copper wire, and left in their places. 
The master vibrator is then connec- 
ed in between the magneto or bat- 
teries and the old coils—the single 


WELL Drilling Pays WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy terms, 
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vibrator working for all cylinders. 





Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


YOU WILL DO YOURSELF and your 
community a favor by boosting this paper. 
If you are a booster of THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, drop us a 
making offer to agents 


line for our money 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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NEXT WEEK’S PAPER WORTH A 
DOLLAR 


OOK out for next week’s “Reference Spe- 





cial,” and resolve now to save it. A verit- 
able encyclopedia of agricultural infor- 
mation, much of it never before published in 
reference form, this number alone is worth a 
dollar to any and every farmer “who uses his 
head for something more than a _ hatrack.” 


Watch for it, study it, save it. a 


RESS dispatches misled us last week into an- 

nouncing with order would be ex- 
pected in the Government nitrate of soda distri- 
bution. On getting the blanks, however, we found 
that the money is wanted only on demand of the 
county demonstration agent, presumably just be- 
fore shipment is made. 











that 


that cash 





ET us repeat that every possible pound of plant 

foods should be saved and put on the fields this 
year. All stables and barnyards should be raked 
clean, and it will also pay to haul straw and leaves 
and put them on the land. In this connection, be 
sure to read what we are saying on page 1 of this 
issue about “Straw and Leaf-hauling Week,” and 
then make plans to observe it on your own farm. 





MRROTATE the garden crops but not the garden 
spot,” is a good motto. Keep the garden in 
one place and make the garden richer year by year 
until it gets as fertile as the Valley of the Nile. 
Where the most labor is expended on any crop, 
there we must put the most fertility. It doesn’t 
pay to’ spend on weak, impoverished soil the care- 
ful tillage and attention which vegetables require. 
Put the garden on the richest spot you have. 





HE Government now requires everybody buying 

flour, including farmers, to buy an equal quan- 
tity of corn meal or other non-wheat cereal. This 
should mean an increased demand for corn meal 
among Southern merchants, and farmers should 
therefore be able to convert surplus corn into meal 
and swap for flour. We understand, however, that 
after making such an exchange, the farmer must 
then buy on the same basis as other people, one 
pound of meal, etc., for each pound of flour. 





S A combined ornamental and defensive hedge, 

we have seen nothing equal to the citrus tri- 
foliata. Unlike the Osage orange, it takes compar- 
atively little land and does not sap the plant food 
on either side for several yards, while the long, 
sharp thorns and dense growth make a barrier 
that not even a bull can pass. This plant is per- 
fectly hardy everywhere in the Cotton Belt, is well 
suited to our different soil types, and where an 
attractive as well as “bull-tight” hedge is wanted 
it has much to commend it. 





UNTING and trapping rightly conducted just 

now not only may be good sport, but a patriotic 
service, as John Paul Lucas suggests in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


The youngster who traps sufficient rabbits 
to take the place of a pig is serving his country 
in as practical a way as the other boy who 
raises a pig and adds it to the general supply. 
In both cases a pig in person or by proxy 
reaches tlie soldiers or the starving people of 
Europe. 





EN new friends to get acquainted with this year 
—we mean the ten new vegetables which Pro- 
fessor Massey recommended to Southern farmers 


in our Garden Special. Let’s make a list of them 
and be sure to inciude them in our plans for 1918 
gardening: 


Broccoli Cauliflower Endive 

Brussels Sprouts Celery Parsnips 

Carrots Chicory Salsify 
Chard 


Asparagus and egg plant are two other good veg- 
etables too often neglected in the South. Let’s 
broaden out in our vegetable growing plans this 
year. 

OW that garden seed are so scarce, it will be 

both patriotic and profitable to join with a 
neighbor in making up your order for garden seed. 
It will be agrofitable thing because in the case of 
some of the less commonly used vegetables, one 
package of seed divided between you may be 
enough to supply both families. And it will be a 
patriotic act because as you refrain from buying 
seed you can’t use, this makes them available for 
other buyers who can use them. We are anxious 
to see every Progressive Farmer reader with a 
good garden this year, and for this reason we 
again urge early buying. The seed supply is the 
shortest on record at a time when the demand is 
likely to be the greatest on record 





ILSON has the distinction of being the first 

North Carolina county to vote a “whole- 
county” special tax schools under the new 
1917 law permitting this policy. We hope many 
other counties will make haste to follow Wilson’s 
progressive example in this respect. Taxation by 
special tax districts has many advantages but un- 


for 


fortunately, it often happens that after the pro- 
gressive districts in a county have voted local 
taxes, several backward communities are left to 
stagnate, the children in these sections deprived 


of anything like an equal chance with children in 
A special county school 
then each 


progressive communities 


tax should be levied everywhere, and 
district encouraged to go as much further as 
it will. 





Do You Know This Ciel of « Slacker? 


N A certain county in the South we know of a 
a prominent in local politics who publicly de- 
the efforts of the farm demonstration 
agent in his county, at the same time belittling the 


efforts of the demonstration and extension work- 


rides 


ers as a class. Nevertheless this critic poses 
as a patriot, and insists that he is heart and soul 
behind Uncle Sam in the battle against Kaiserism. 

We know quite well that there are some ineffi- 
cient county agents, men who are not doing their 
jobs as they should be done, just as in every call- 
But 


because the agent in one county may not be effi- 


ing or profession there are inefficient men 


cient is no reason at all for condemning demon- 
stration and extension work as a whole. To do so 
is no less unfair than to condemn preachers, doc- 
tors or farmers as a class because an occasional 
preacher, doctor or farmer may be found who is 
inefficient. Any thinking, observing man knows 
that few if amy agencies have been of greater ser- 
vice to Southern agriculture than the demonstra- 
tion work founded by Dr. S. A. Knapp. 

One way of showing our patriotism these days 
is by loyally supporting the Government’s efforts. 
The demonstration workers just now are making 
every effort to help the agricultural South main- 
tain and even increase crop production, and the 
man who hinders their efforts is guilty of an unpa- 
triotic act. Before we offer criticism, let us be sure 
it is constructive, rather than destructive. 


Cotton Price-fixing—A Wall Street View 
DOUBT if the most rabid advocate of 


E 
i can price-fixing would accuse the Wall 


Street Journal of favoring the Southern 
farmer as against the cotton spinners and North- 
Yet we find this publication on 





ern cotton bears. 
January 25 making the statement that despite 30- 
cent prices for raw cotton, the mills now are sell- 
at prices high that their 


ing cotton cloths so 


profits are greater than ever before. 

The same publication goes on to say that if price 
regulation does come, its first aim should be to 
regulate the prices at which manufactured cotton 
goods shall sell, and points out the possibility of 
an even greater shortage of raw cotton if prices 
to the farmer are regulated downward. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


A prominent Southern agricultural worker only 
last week gave it to us as his opinion that 18 or 20- 
cent cotton now would be little less serious a blow 
to the Southern cotton grower than was 6-cent 
cotton in 1914, for the simple reason that eévery- 
thing the cotton grower has to buy has increased 
enormously in price since 1914. 

As pointed the 
farmer will not object to price regulation, if it 
is fair; the cotton asks 
wants any special privileges. But he will insist on 
a square deal. This, in turn, calls for a careful, 
painstaking study of the whole situation before 
any price-fixing is indulged in. Give us regulation, 
if it is necessary for the welfare of the whole 
country; but let it be fair and just. Anything less 
will hurt the whole nation as well as the South 
and the individual cotton farmer. 


Plow the Stalks Under, and Do It Early 


ITH all plant foods as high-priced as they 
are, not a cotton or corn stalk, not a single 
stubble or grass field in all the South should 
With a ton of such 


we out last week, Southern 


grower neither for nor 








be burned over this spring. 
material worth, at least, $8 or $10 for its plant 
food there can be 
possible excuse for burning 

stalk disk 
furnishes the best means of preparing the stalks 
of 
be 


and humus-making value, no 


Of course a good cutter or harrow 


the absence these 
there are that 


Where cotton stalks are to be disposed of, a heavy 


for plowing under; but in 


some substitutes can used 
log drag, covering three rows at a time and drawn 
by two horses, does work. If 
other way, knock the stalks 
sticks in the good old-fashioned way and cut down 
the corn stalks and cut them up with hoes, pre- 
paratory to plowing under. 

Whatever plan is followed, it will be well, if the 
stalks are to be well rotted by cultivating time, to 
get the stalks underground right away. If the 
work is delayed until March or April, the stalks 
are pretty sure to give more or less trouble during 
the early cultivations. 

To plow the stalks under and do it early should 
be the aim. 


How Readers May Help Us—A Request 


HE labor situation is acute on the farm and 

in factories, shops and offices. It is almost 

impossible to secure the necessary reliable 
office help. The Progressive Farmer is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Many thousands of new sub- 
scribers are being placed on our mailing lists at 
this time and thousands of old subscribers are 
sending in their renewals. 

This is no time to waste labor, and we are ask- 
ing a special favor of all readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer—please look at the address label on 
your paper and send several 
weeks before your subscription expires. And while 
you are making out your check, why not renew 
for at least three years and save one dollar and at 
the same time reduce the labor of the mailing de- 
partment in this office? Some of our old readers 
occasionally fail to renew promptly, and when 
renewal is finally received, the name has been 
taken out of its place in the mailing galley and the 
type distributed. The delay in renewing means 
much extra labor in this office and often delay in 
the subscriber receiving his paper. 

Some cof our readers just simply overlook this 
matter and fail to renew until the paper has been 
discontinued and then request the missing copies. 
Of course we take pleasure in complying with 
these requests whenever possible, but our readers 
can save themselves trouble and this office labor 
and expense by always renewing several weeks 
before the date of expiration and by renewing for 
two or three years. 

We are not complaining or finding fau't, because 
we know that our readers are anxious to cooper- 
ate with us in every way possible to make The 
Progressive Farmer better. We just simply ask 
you to please renew promptly and thank you in 
advance for complying with this request. 


good there is no 


cotton down with 





in your renewal 
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A LITTLE TALK WITH PROGRESSIVE FARMER SUBSCRIBERS 


By CLARENCE POE 
President of The Progressive Farmer Publishing Company 

















Dear Friends :— 
OMORROW is The Progressive Farmer’s 

birthday. Founded February 10, 1886, it is 32 

years old tomorrow. 

And as it enters on a new volume, it seems to 
me worth while for those of us who are more 
directly connected with making 
the paper to have a bit of friend- 
ly talk with you and all our other 
subscribers who help us make it. 
If we are to make a success of 
the biggest tasks The Progres- 
sive Farmer has at heart, there 
must be codperation between 
editors and publishers on one 
hand, and our subscribers and 
readers on the other hand. And 





CLARENCE POB 
in all such cases there can be no effective coéper- 
ation without sympathetic understanding., 


What, then, does The Progressive Farmer stand 
for? What is it trying to do that other papers 
are not already adequately doing? On what espe- 
cial policy or policies does it ask for the support 
and loyalty of its readers? 

‘ine 

On behalf of myself and my co-laborers, | should 
like to answer these questions. I believe that 
everyone of us feels that The Progressive Farmer 
is something more than a business enterprise, and 
that the work we do on it is something more than 
a way of earning a living. We think of ourselves 
as co-laborers with each one of our 170,000 sub 
seribers in a noble and inspiring ambition—to 
make this “nook of God’s creation,” the Southland 
in which The Progressive Farmer circulates, a 
little better, fairer, more fruitful, and more worthy 
of God as the result of our having lived and 
labored. 

And it is because, as I have said, that we want 
the codperation of every reader that I am writing 
this for The Progressive Farmer’s birthday. I once 
heard the poet Edwin Markham say that man’s 
supreme needs are represented by three B’s— 
Bread, Beauty and Brotherhood; Bread to satisfy 
man’s physical needs; Beauty to answer the crav- 
ings of his mind, his intellectual aspirations; 
Brotherhood to meet his spiritual needs—that 
common brotherhood of humanity which implies 
a common Fatherhood in God. 

* * x 


In slightly different words from Markham’s for- 
mula, but with the same thought, I have phrased 
the ideal of The Progressive Farmer—“To Make 
the South a Land of Plenty, a Land of Beauty, a 
Land of Rural Comradeship.” Let us see how 
we are trying to give effect to each of our trinity 
of ambitions. 

To make the South a land of plenty means first 
of all that we must have a fertile land. The 
ancient adage, “Rich land, rich peop®; poor land, 
poor people,” is as true now as when first uttered. 
And so The Progressive Farmer is first of all a 
rich lands paper, a soil-improvement paper. It 
was because of his yearning to enrich the lands 
of the South that our veteran fellow worker, Pro- 
fessor Massey, made himself years ago “The 
Apostle of the Cowpea,” and as new soil-enriching 
plants have proved themselves; is today also an 
enthusiast for soy beans and velvet beans and 
Abruzzi rye. It was in recognition of the South’s 
supreme need that my ‘co-laborer, Dr. Butler, with 
his comprehensive agricultural statesmanship, ran 
in every issue of our paper last year his monu- 
mental series of articles on “How to Get Rich 
Lands.” 

* * * 

Once upon a time Professor Massey, writing on 
this very theme in The Progressive Farmer, 
preached a sermon from Isaiah’s text, “Wherefore 
do ye spend your labor for that which satisfieth 
not?” That is the thought that comes to me, 
heavy with a sense of human tragedy, as I travel 
over the rural South. Everywhere one sees some 
aged or aging man wearing out his life—the one 
brief life that all time’s endless ages will give him 
on this planet—on soil that refuses him but a pit- 
tance for his effort. Go to the man and offer him 
25 cents a day and board for his work and he 
would laugh you to scorn, and yet the poor land 
he works is probably not paying him 25 cents a 
day clear profit, whereas really fertile land might 
pay him $2, $3, $5, or even more clear profit for 
his labor. 

* * * 


First of all, therefore, and more distinctively 


perhaps than any other farm paper, The Progres- 
sive Farmer is a “Rich Lands Paper.” That is our 
first need in making the South a “Land of Plenty,” 
and we keep advocating cowpeas, soy beans, velvet 
beans, clover, vetch, rye, manure, leaves, pine- 
straw, woodsmold, commercial fertilizers, live- 
stock, terraces, proper cultivation and everything 
that will) make and keep land productive. And 
we also give more attention than almost any other 
American farm paper to better marketing and to 
legislation which will promote home-ownership 
and discourage absentee landlordism—making the 
South the great democracy it ought to be of sturdy 
small farmers, each sitting under his own vine and 
fig tree. As we said recently: 


We are interested not merely in making 
good crops, but also in seeing that they are 
profitably marketed. We are interested not 
merely in getting rich lands but in promoting 
resident ownership of these lands. We are in- 
terested not merely in developing good farm- 
ers but also in developing community leaders. 
We are interested not only in helping farmers 
produce more wealth but also in seeing that 
legislation is so shaped that they will get a 
larger share of the wealth that they create. 

x * * 


“A Land of Beauty”: that is another thing we 
are striving to bring about, to which end we also 
bespeak the codéperation of every reader. “To 
Make the South a Land of Painted Farm Houses” 
has long been one of our declared purposes, and 
the painted farm house is but one feature in our 
program of more beauty for our rural communi- 
ties. We have urged especially the planting of 
shrubs and trees which flourish only in the South 
or reach their greatest perfection here: the crape 
myrtle with its long-lived beauty; the fragrant 
mimosa; the evergreen magnolia and long-leaf 
pine; the stately and fruitful pecan. And every 
schoolhouse we wish to see glorified as the capitol 
of a little community republic: an artistically de- 
signed building, set in well-kept grounds, adorned 
inside with reproductions of great masterpieces 
of painting; a real community center noted not 
only as a place of material beauty, but also as a 
center from which radiate other agencies of 
beauty—the beauty of music and literature and 
recreation and comradeship. 

+ * a 

This last phrase brings us to the third of our 
trinity of aspirations: to help make the South “A 
Land of Rural Comradeship.” The isolation and 
individualism of the farmer’s work may seriously 
narrow his life and dwarf his soul, besides impov- 
erishing him materially, if he makes no effort to 
overcome this disadvantage. In equipping his 
farm, in buying his supplies, in marketing his pro- 
ducts, and as far as possible in doing farm work 
itself, the farmer should codperate with his neigh- 
bors; and in every community there should be a 





SPRING’S A-COMING--AND HAVE WE 
DONE THESE THINGS? 


AVE we ordered our garden seed? 
Ordered our seed cotton and corn? 
Ordered our fertilizer? 

Bought that two-row cultivator? 

Bought the other implements and machinery needed 
to make bigger crops with less labor? 

Stopped these gullies? 

Cleared out those stumps? 

Got up firewood enough so we won’t have to stop and 
cut green trees right at the time when crops are get- 
ting in the grass? 

Enlarged the garden? 

Pruned and bought spraying material for the fruit 
trees? 

Picked out all late, cracked bolls in the cotton flelds? 

Kaked our woodlands almost clean for leaves, litter, 
pinestraw and woods meld? 

Ordered our incubator and a sitting of eggs from 
pure-bred hens? 

Enrolled John in the corn club, Mary in the canning 
club, and both in the pig club? 

Cleaned up that rich bottom? 

Put all machinery in shape for work this spring and 
summer? 

Got our horses and mules eating cottonseed meal and 
the family Hooverizing? 

Put our farm labor, including our boys, on some sort 
ef profit-sharing basis? ; 

Fixed up satisfaetory sanitary outbuildings? 

Built those fenees? 

Got those pure-bred hogs and cattle? 

Got a thrift card and war savings certificate for 
each member of the family? 
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local farmers’ organization and also a club of 
farm women. (The importance of women’s part in 
enriching rural life cannot be over-estimated, and 
we are glad that The Progressive Farmer has long 
insisted on this fact.) The farmer should love his 
neighborhood; should be interested in its schools, 
roads, churches; should be jealeus of its reputa- 
tion for temperance, thrift, progressiveness, edu- 
cation. In spite of any discouragement he should 
be active in trying to develop a spirit of comrade- 
ship and good citizenship among his neighbors, 
should train his. children to like civic activity, and 
dying should feel it his duty, as well as that of 
every other man, “to remember the community in 
his will.” 
* * * 

A safe paper: that is another quality which The 
Progressive Farmer always seeks to maintain. 
Some farm papers allow anybody to come along 
and advocate any sort of thing, however unsound 
and however disappointing its application would 
be to the reader, the newspaper acting on the 
principle that the editor is not responsible for the 
views of correspondents. The Progressive Farmer 
believes in a like liberty of opinion in cases where 
it is only a matter of opinion, but where matters 
of farm practice are involved, we print no recom- 
mendations unchallenged unless tests and experi- 
ence prove it safe for our readers to follow the 
advice given. “The-farm paper in our state,” a 
demonstration agerit in another state said to us 
sometime ago, “prints anybody’s advice, and the 
uninformed reader never knows which article it is 
safe to follow and which it is not. We find your 
paper the most dependable and trustworthy of 
any in the South”—a compliment we appreciate 
and seek to merit. 

x * * 

In advertising as well as in reading matter The 
Progressive Farmer seeks to merit the confidence 
of its readers. Our paper was one of the first to 
expose the patent medicine fraud and refuse to 
share in the blood-money offered by the quacks 
and fakers of this infamous traffic. Ours was the 
only farm paper in the South and one of the few 
in America which exposed the condimental stock- 
food swindle, rejecting thousands of dollars worth 
of advertising in order to adhere to this policy. 
Our paper was one of the first to guarantee the 
reliability of each advertiser and refund his money 
to any swindled reader. Only last year we rejected 
an order for $3,000 worth of cigarette advertising 
at a time when increasing expenses seemed im- 
peratively to demand acceptance; and we rejected 
almost as much from a mineral water advertise- 
ment found in practically every Southern church 
and farm paper, but which the health authorities 
we consulted pronounced misleading. 

* + + 

We are glad fo make sacrifices such as these in 
order to have every reader say, “No matter wheth- 
er I see it in the reading columns or the advertis- 
ing columns of The Progressive Farmer, it can be 
depended on.” There is a line in a well-known 
poem which says, “I would be true, for there are 
those who trust me.” It is the knowledge that- 
The Progressive Farmer is trusted by thousands 
and tens of thousands of families that inspires us 
and keeps us always trying to be worthy of that 
confidence. We make mistakes, of course, but as 
far as lies in us, we promise to be true to the trust 
the reader bestows in us, letting neither profit on 
the one hand nor popularity on the other hand 
prevent us from reporting truth and fact as we 
see it. And on this platform we seek support. 

Yours sincerely, ee 





A Thought for the Week 


MONGST these strange happinesses ae 
A: put very high the joys of February. It is 

the month of unlimited hope; hope, and with 
so little to show for it. That is its charm. The 
flowers are not there, nor the sunshine, nor the 
waving harvests. But they are all in prospect. 
We are moving towards them. The worst is he- 
hind. Every day is longer than the last. Be- 
fore us is all the spring, all the summer, al! 
the fulness of autumn. There are no disap- 
pointments in February. They may come later 
The spring may be retarded; July may be a rain) 
month. The harvest may turn out a failure. But 
there is nothing of that yét. No cloud dims the 
radiancy of the prospect. Everything at present 
is within us; the soul’s special treasure. And it is 
all good. So we claim February as especially the 
soul’s month; the month which, above all others, 
represents our state in this world; the state of 
our spiritual pilgrimage; where, with almost every- 
thing at present below ground, with such scant 
apparent evidences in demonstration of our faith, 
we yet find ourselves full of faith; where the 
great harvests are all to come, where the heart’s 
best is yet to be reaped.—Selected. 
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Peace 
Offering” 
“I kaow what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing has solved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had’much bake day “luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big, tempting 
bakings . The never-varying quali- 
he ts wonderful ingredients megane 
same good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smoderate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and waste. 


It’s pure in the can—pure in the baking 
and the favorite in millions of homes, 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Free—See Slip ; 
én Pound Can. 





























Many are making $15 and up per day, 
canning Fruit and Vegetables for mar- 
Ket, neighbors and home use with a 
“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 

Made better, last longer, no waste, 
gives best results, uses less fuel, easy 
to operate. Prices, $3.25 and up. We 
furnish cans and labels. Write for §& 
FREE BOOKLET w 

We also manufacture Home and Community Steam 

Pressure Outfits 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., 








30 DAYS S FREE T es 

















be. § a Ls wet rite atonee for our A a 

j- and special offers. Take your 

choice from 44 st os, colors and sizes 
ie NGER” line. 


rices and terms. 

» be a “Rider Agent” and 

1 e big money taking orders 

a for icy les and supplies. Get 
our liberal terms on s sample to in- 

froduce the gow: gag ee PS 


undries and 
qrenrthing'te tea the Bicyete | _ at half 
ces, Write Toda 


Sievicio sual gris Wr 
ycle Company 
fio toraike MEAD Dept. 1-77 Chicago 








2 Ae 
Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
atch other igree pug bent ae 
New, Folding, G aettrs Sore ‘Bisel Wire ¢ 
ail sizes, Wale fo fee and Free B: Bade ee 
Best bas own for attracting all kinds of fish, 
Pe 241. St.Louis, Me. 


GREGORY, Dept.z 





STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 














IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


N FLANDERS fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 


The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe! 

ro you, from falling hands, we throw 


Be yours to hold it high! 
faith with us who die 

though poppies grow 
-Captain John McRae, 


Che torch. 
If ye break 
We shall not sleep, 
In Flanders fields.— 
in London Punch. 











February Suggestions 


CH wonderful things are happen- 
ing in the world. Air ships are 
being built by the thousands; some- 
thing fresh is told every day. We 
women have lived self-centered, drab, 
uninteresting lives sometimes be- 
cause we have not read the papers. 
Do you know a reading woman who 
is uninteresting? No. Let’s all be 
interesting to ourselves as well as to 
other people. 


Talking about being self-centered, 
did you ever analyze yourself? if 
not, try the experiment. Avoid say- 
ing, “I believe,” “I think,” or “I rec- 
kon” just for a day, and when you 
find it interesting keep it up for a 
week. 





This is a leisurely month compar- 
| ed to other times of the year, so sup- 
| pose you have a party for the whole 
family. Play the games you did as a 
child, and laugh and be young again. 


Have a mending beé, for patching 
and darning is not work if accompan- 
ied by conversation. Perhaps next 
week your neighbor will have an 
apron-making bee, and then a quilt4 
ing bee. People who get together 
often get talked out, and soon start 
to study or work for some one else, 


Give father a party of just his men 
friends. But like the other meetings, 
do not forget to keep beef, pork, 
wheat flour, sugar and lard from the 
refreshments as much as _ possible. 
Stewed chicken with the giblets cut 
up in plenty of gravy, hominy, veget- 
ables, cornbread, apple sauce, pickles, 
canned peaches, oatmeal cookies—is 
ppt that enough for even very hun- 
gry men, and it takes almost noth- 
ing. from the soldiers? 


Get your ducks in a row for next 
summer by writing for your flower 
and vegetable seeds, ordering your 
cans and bottles; buying the cloth, 
for next summer’s clothes, having the 
garden fence mended, and covering 
any worn looking old chair with cre- 
tonne. 


Dresses are simpler this year than 
ever before. They are one piece 
dresses hanging from the shoulders 
and having very little fit. The sleeves 
| unfortunately are long and tight be- 
low the elbow. A loose girdle tied in 


front is worn and the decoration is 
mostly a pretty dainty, plain col- 
lar. 


Goods is expensive whether cotton 
or wool, so look your last summer’s 
clothes. well over, and combine the 
good parts for house dresses, or uti- 
lize them for the children’s clothes. 
The children’s dresses in the Decem- 
ber 22nd issue are stylish and easily 
made. 


For brother’s room cover a long 
box which he makes himself. Let the 
cover be denim or heavy cretonne. 
In it he can keep his treasures un- 
disturbed. 





Green for the dining table can be 
i supplied by a little rye, or a carrot 








chick-weed root, if 
They are light 


top, or even a 
you have not a plant. 
green and feathery. 

Get to the club meetings and take 
part in them. 


Join the Red Cross if you have not 


done so before. Knit, sew, roll band« 
ages and show your good faith. 
Don’t put frosting on cake. No 
patriot does it. 
We farm folks may help the coal 


situation by using wood, and by mak- 
ing wood available for use by others. 


GIVE US MORE BOOKS 


This Young Wanen Lent Hers to 
Her Neighbors—Can We All Not 


Do the Same? 





E MOVED from a city to a farm 
home on the outskirts of a little 
village. Our neighbors soon called on 
us, and we felt quite at home in our 
new surroundings. 
I had brought with me books ga- 
lore, as I am an ardent reader, and a 
lot of music. The change from the 
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Write for it today 


One hundred and one 
beautiful wall paper 
samples free to youl 
Newest New York de- 
signs—interesting pat- 
terns for every room in the houses 
the Liters delightful patternsshown in many years. 
Don’t select your paper until you have seen them. 
Beautify your parlor ;freshen your bedroomsg 
make your kitchen cheerier. These samples 
show you how, at prices lower than you would 
have believed possible. 


88c papers a big room 
Our prices as low as 8c for a double roll 


This big new book shows actual samples of 
beautiful papers as low as 8c for a double roll. It 
tells ae how to do the work yourself, quickly 
and easily. 

No matter how many wall papers you see, 
don’t miss getting these 101 exquisite samples 
which we — to —_ you free! 

Send a card for them today. vust say— 
** Send Wall’ Paper Book.” Address 
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bustle of the city to this almost un- 


broken silence (so it seemed to me) | 


would have been unbearable without 
them. Sunday afternoons was a 
source of joy to me, for I could take 
a good book and lie beneath some 
tree and read to my heart’s content. 
This peace was sometimes broken 





by a neighborly call. One of the girls 
nearby was very fond of reading also, 
it seems, but they were poor and had 
no means of procuring any literature 
other than an occasional paper or 
two. She asked me, timidly, one day 
if she might borrow a certain book. 
I had not thought to offer to lend her 
books, thinking she would not be in- 
terested in anything’ deeper than a 
short story or so, but how gladly I 
let her have this one, and, when it 
was finished, still others. 

She found the first one so interest- 
ing and spoke of it to a friend who 
in turn wanted to borrow it also. 
Thereafter our home seemed to be an 
established library. 

I remember one particular set of 
books, “Stoddard’s Lectures and 
Travels,” that were so very popular 
that the books themselves might have 
traveled to all the places they men- 
tioned, so ravelled and thumb-worn 
were they when they finally rested 
again in their corner on the shelf. 
But it was a pleasure to know that 
we, who had read them, had in fancy 
traveled to all the interesting corners 
of the earth. 

The “Katydid” Series was one of 
the favorites with the children. I got 
out books that had lain, dust-covered, 
for years. They traveled the rounds 
among the children just as more ma- 
ture works did among the older ones. 
My tastes in reading being varied, I 
had somehow acquired a full set of 
Henty’s works and of Mark Twain’s. 
These, the boys enjoyed immensely. 

So you, who have good books, share 
them with your neighbors, knowing 
that they will be a blessing to them 
on many a lonely occasion. And you, 
who have not many books, be sure to 


make the most of opportunities to 
procure some. J. M. J. 





Fruit for the Passing Guest 

T IS strange how few persons there 

are throughout the country who 
give thought to fruit for the guest, 
yet the visitor to a town home will 
usually find herself well supplied with 
it. The reason may be that fruit may 
be had on the farm practically with- 
out effort or cost, and the housewife 
thinks of it as giving that of little 
value while in the city it is in all 
senses a luxury as well as a neces- 
sity. 











Therefore, have fresh fruit on the 


Get This Free Book 


Write at or for this great Buggy 


catal Itisamasterpiece. Biggest, 
mos' cat alaieal aborate enslewover rinted. 
Hundredsof new designs and stv} 
Prices smashed. 


_— bond protects you. 
arness at lowest prices. 

I also issue a price 
bursting merchandise 
book. Ask forthem, 
They'll save you 

money. Address 





CANNING OUTFITS 
Most complete 4 
convenient on 
market. Multiplied 
thousands used by 
Government agents, 
tomato clubs, farm- 
ers and fruit grow- 
ers. Special prices 
for early orders. Free 
descriptive matter. 





P. F. 





Satna 


To rkansas 
Fruits we oer''| so" Sturdy ae 
P paid for ii of 





Strawbe: lants sent pre’ 


ar the first season from ear 


Write for them today. 
Fayetteville, Ark, Dept.36 


ARKANSAS NURSERY CO., 





gor Foot and up. Costs less than wood. - 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Oatalog and Special Prices. 
Kokomo 


Fence Machine Co, 481 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c &up 


, Small Fraits, sameenstee Vines, Nats, ete. 

cuvtine Spt BUDDED from Bearing J. HALE sanee, 
GENUINE DeMeious APPLES. Write ny BALD 

TENN. NURSERY CO., Box ¢ Cleveland, Team 

36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 

> AND PAIR GLB. PILLOWS — 

HHL (( (SGM All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 

i até (a oo feather proof ticking. Satiefae- 

tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 






























OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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table, particularly the breakfas»’ ta- 
ble. Many persons have ripe grapes, 
peaches, grape fruit, or other fresh 
fruit as a first course at breakfast, de- 
pending om it to keep the body in 
good condition. It is certainly cheap- 
er and more satisfying than pills and 
herbs. 

Have a plate of fruit in the guest 
room and a basketful of apples on 
the living-room table. Moreover, for- 
get the pie and cake once in a while 
and have fruit for dessert. Give the 
guest your society plus fruit, instead 
of your absence plus pies. 1 remem- 
ber a trip through a fruit section. It 
was like the shipwrecked man in the 
ocean; “Water, water everywhere, 
and: net a drop to drink,” only that 
it was, “Apples, grapes, everywhere, 
and not a one to eat.” We had pie, 
cake amd other good things, but we 
were accustomed to fruit and we 
craved it. Of course, we loved those 
who had cooked the good food for us, 
but still we longed for fresh fruit. 
One day a sweet-faced woman—and 
I have loved her ever since for it— 
placed a dezen fine, large apples in 
my lap and said, “Fruit is good for 
you.” A wise woman that—she 
stands out in my memory. 

Fruit is not a luxury, but a neces- 
sity te health. Look at the one who 
has little of it, or who eats it spas- 
modically, and compare her to the 
one who has it as regularly as her 
grits and eggs. When you offer your 
guest fruit, you offer her health and 
wholesomeness. 


Is Willing to Help 


HAVE been a silent reader of your 

paper and worker for the cause of 
food conservation. 

I have been busy and did not even 
sign the food conservation pledge, 
but nevertheless I have been conserv- 
ing foeds, especially meats, flour, and 
sugar. We serve meat once a day, 
biscuit onee a day, cornbread, fruits, 
sour kraut and other vegetables twice 





a day. 

I served molasses cookies instead 
of sugar cake for Christmas din- 
ner. 


Of course all this is not quite so 
desirable, but we country women are 
glad te help a good cause. 

READER. 


A Wedding Trip Next Year 


“MY WIFE and I plan to take a 
honeymoon trip up through the 

Valley of Virginia next summer” just 
as we did twenty-five years ago,” said 
a most charming middle-aged farmer 
yesterday, with a smile. “The only 
difference between this trip and the 
last is that that was on a coach and 
this will be in an automobile; then 
there were but ourselves, now we 
have one hoy in the army and one in 
college. We are looking forward to 
it ” 

And that makes me wonder why we 
do not celebrate our wedding anni- 
versaries more. Every once in awhile 
someone asks me for the popular sig- 
nificance of the celebration of the 
wedding day of many years ago. Keep 
this for future reference if you are 
likely to need it: 
lst year—Cotton 
2d year—Paper 
3a year—Leather 
5th year—W ooden 
7th year—Woolen 
8th year—Rubber 
9th year—Tin 


10th year—Nickel 
llth year—Steel 





12th 
14th 
15th 
20th 
25th 
30th 
40th 
50th 
75th 


year—Linen 
year—Silk 
year—Crystal 
year—China 
year—Silver 
year—Pearl 
year—Ruby 
year—Golden 
year—Diamond 





A Cooi Spot for Milk, Butter and 
Meat 


OUSEKEEPERS who live in the 

country and do not keep ice, or 
those city folks who do not take ice 
in the early spring or late fall, will, I 
think, find this device invaluable for 
keeping meat, milk, butter, ete., cool. 

Take a wooden box without a top, 
the size to fit in the window. Remove 
the bottom of the box and cover the 
Open space with wire gauze. Fasten 
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Who are the greatest artists? 


ctrola 


greatest music 
reatest artists 
Records 


The talented singers and instrumentalists who by reason of 


their superior artistry are famous the whole world over 


—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their appearance on 


the opera and concert stage 


—who have chosen Victrola Records exclusively to carry their 


art to all the world and immortalize them f 
Hear your favorite music at any Victor dealer’s. 
any Victrola Records by the world’ 
Record catalog—-the most complete cat 
also send you the name and 
ger Voice Culture Records. 


8 greatest artists. 
alog of music in all the world—and we will 
of the nearest dealer. 


or all time. 


He will gladly play for you 
Write to us for the Victor 


Ask to hear the Saen- 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Notice: Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 


d and synch 


d by our special processes of manu- 





tifically di 


facture, and their use, one with the other, is abeolutely essentias to « 


perfect Victor reproduction. 





“Victrola” is the Registered 
Trade-mark of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of 
Company only. 


New Victor Records dem. 
all dealers 
on the Ist of each month 











the box on the outside of the window 
resting one side on the sill and with 
the opening fitting against the win- 
dow screen so that raising and lower- 
ing the screen opens and closes the 
box-safe. By putting shelves on the 
box it can be made to accommodate a 
number of dishes. 

Always make the safe in a window 
where it will be protected from the 


sun and it is surprising how cool edi- | 


bles will be kept. 
ELIZABETH ALISON. 
Minter, Ala. 





Some Dishwashing Hints 


SE two pans, one for washing, fill- 

ed with hot soapy water, the oth- 
er for rinsing, filled with clear hot 
water. 

Use a clean dish cloth and plenty of 
clean, dry towels. Always use fresh 
towels tor glass or silver. 

Wash cleanest dishes first; glass, 
cups and saucers, pitchers, and all 
fine china, fruit plates, etc. Take 
fresh, hot, soapy water for silver. 

Do not put many dishes at one time 
in the pan. 

A large amount of soap or soap 
powder is apt to destroy all gilt and 
coloring on finely ornamented china. 

Very fine china and cut glass should 
not be washed in very hot water. 
Rinse in water of same temperature 
as that in which it was washed. 

Large pieces of silver should be 
washed and rinsed in hot water and 
wiped inside, but not outside. 

Knives with handles of bone, moth- 
er of pearl, or ivory, must never be 
left in water. 

Use only a pure soap—Magdalene 
Hahn. 





Look out for our “Reference Special’ Feb- 
ruary 16. To the thoughtful farmer it alone 
is worth the price of a year's subscription. 













GET A FEATH 


1 25-lb. bed. 2 3elb. pil- 
lows, 2 large blankets,1 } 
large counterpane; retail ¢ 
value $22. Keduced to 
$10.92 forall. 30-lb. bed 
outfit as above $11.92,35-1b. 
bed outfit $12.92, 40-lb, bed 
outfit $13.92. BEDS 25-lb. 
$6.75, 30- lb. $7.50, 35-Ib. 68.25 
40-)b. $8.95, 2 3-lb. pillowe —— 
$1.25. All new feathers, bestticking. We have$1000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 

Mail money order or write for catalog teday. 


SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, &. ©. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 
“STOPS WHEN OUT” 


You can’t owe The Progressive Farmer 
for @ subscription. We don’t pile up e 
bill against you witheut your order and 
then dun you fer it. Your paper “stops 
when out.” Renew promptly therefore 
and don’t mise ® copy. 

















Nomination 
Form 


FOR 


if THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Credit the foregoing subscription 
The Progressive Farmer's Calf, Pig and Poultry Club 
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and enter the following in 
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Blue Buckle OvéFAlls 


The nation’s economy 


PP 


work 


Engineers, farmers, mechanics—men who do world’: 
work of every sort every day—wear loose-cut, roomy 
guaranteed Blue Buckle OverAlls for work cw:fort and 
work economy because they are scientifically “oversize” 
where strain, twist or pull hits hardest! 

Blue Buckles give more service than is expected, c* de- 
manded! Every trying test proves thcir exceptional merit. 


Seams are guaranteed not to rip—they last the life of (>< 
indigo blue denim used in their manufacture. 
forced backband takes the place of the old style V-vent. 
Blue Buckles union workmanship 


can't rip out! 
is the best! 


Your best notion of overall value 


best 
A solid rein- 
it 


MAREK 


will be ex- 


ceeded when you get into a pair of Blue Buckles! 


Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls in 


the World 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 











By EDWARD EGGLFSTON 











SYNOPSIS 

body and timid in spirit, 
the young schoo) 
district school, finds it a 
respect of his pupils and 
patrons. He angers one of the trustees by 
becoming interested in Hannah Thompson, 
a bound girl, who spells the master down in 
a spelling bee, and to make matters worse, 
a robbery is committed and suspicion is 
thrown upon the young master. Bud Means 
once a bitter enemy, is won over to the mas- 
ter’s cause, and together they plan to re- 
move Old Man Pearson, who is plain spoken 
and “knows too much,” beyond the reach of 
those who would “‘fix” him. Shocky, Han- 
nah’s brother, who lives with Pearson and 
whose drea«. is that he, too, will be bound 
out is taken to one of the master's friends in 
a nearby town. 


CHAPTER XX.—(Continued) 


H, Mr. Hartsook! is that you? 

What a storm! This is jest the 

way it snows at the East. 
Shocky’s all ready. He didn’t know a 
thing about it tell I waked him this 
morning. Ever since that he’s been 
saying that God hasn’t forgot, aite1 all. 
It's made me cry®more’n once.” And 
Shocky kissed Mrs. Pearson, and told 
her that when he got away from Flat 
Creek he’d tell God all about it, and 
God would bring Mr. Pearson back 
again. And then Martha Hawkins 
lifted the frail little form, bundled 
in shawls, in her arms, and brought 


RAIL in 
Hartsook, 
Flat Creek 
matter to hold the 


Ralph 
f the 
difficult 


naster 








MORE WORK# 
YOUR HORSE 


The use of collar pads is humane. Again, 
your horses will do more work if properly 
protected by the right kind of pad. 
TAPATCO is the right kind. 


A NEW AND BETTER 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 


Consisting of wire staple, reinforced 
with felt washer (note where arrows 
point). This gives the hooks a better 
hold and prevents pulling off. The 
weakest point is made strong and life 
of pad greatly lengthened. 
Found Only on Pads Made by Us. 
Look For The Felt Washer. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
The American Pad & Textile Company 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario. 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for ome year each if sent in te- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for @ club of three yearly sub- 
écriptions all sent in torether—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





your Ford run smoother--get bet- 
ter results. 

The K. M.C. Transformer does all 
this. Attach to Ford Cars and Models 75 an 
90 Overland. Ready to Attach. Free Circular 

Kerosene Motor Co. Dept 95 Peoria, lll. 
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FOR TESTING! 


Genuine “Delicious” Tree. Just 
try a one-year tree ar 

what a rapid growth it wil 

once, we Ww 


10 cents for mailing exp or not Sault yomreetts 
Catalog free. ARKANSAS NURSERY CO., 
Dept. 36 « Fayettevilic, Arkansas. 


| him out into the storm; and before 
| she handed him up he embraced her, 
and said: “O Miss Hawkins! God 
ha’n’t forgot me, after all. Tell Han- 
ner that He ha’n’t forgot. I’m going 
to ask him to git her away from 
Means’s and mother out of the poor- 
house. Ill ask him just as soon as 
get to Lewisburg.” 

Ralph lifted the trembling form in- 
to his arms, and the little fellow only 
looked up in the face of the master 
and said: “You see, Mr. Hartsook, I 
thought God had forgot. 3ut he 
haat.” 

And the words of the 
comforted the master also. 
not forgotten him, either! 

From the moment that Ralph took 
Shocky into his arms, the conduct of 
the roan colt underwent an entire 
revolution. Before that he had gone 
over a bad; place with a rush, as 
though he were ambitious of distin- 
guishing himself by his brilliant exe- 
cution. Now he trod none the less 
surely, but he «trod tenderly. The 
neck was no longer arched. He set 
himself to his werk as steadily as 
tough he were twenty years old. 
For miles he traveled on in a long, 
swinging walk, putting his feet down 
carefully and firmly. And Ralph 
found the spirit of the colt enter- 
ing into himself. He cut the snow- 
storm with his face, and left a sense 
of triumph over all his difficulties. 
The bulldog’s jaws been his 
teacher, and now the steady, stro1 
and conscientious legs of the roan 
inspired him. 

Shocky had not spoken. He lay 
listening to the pattering music of 
the horse’s feet, doubtless framing 
the footsteps of the roan colt into an 
anthem of praise to the God who had 
not forgot. But as the dawn came 
on, making the snow whiter, he rais- 
ed himself and said half-aloud, as he 
watched the flakes chasing one an- 
other in whirling eddies, that the 
snow seemed to be having a good 
time of it. Then he leaned down 
again on the masteris bosom, full of 
a still joy, and only roused himself 
from his happy reverie to ask what 
that big, ugly-looking house was. 

“See, Mr. Hartsook, how big it is, 
and how little and ugly the windows 
is! And the boards is peeling off all 
over it, and the hogs is right in the 
front yard. It don’t look just like a 
house. It looks dreadful. What is 
it?” 

Ralph had dreaded this question. 
He did not answer it, but asked 
Shocky to change his position a lit- 
tle, and then- he quickened the pace 
| of the horse. But Shocky was a poet, 
and a poet understands silence more 
quickly than he does speech. The 
little fellow shivered as the truth 
came to him. 

“Is that the poor-house?” he said, 
catching his breath. “Is my mother 
in that place? Won’t you take me in 
there, so as I can just kiss her once? 
‘Cause she can’t see much, you know. 
| And one kiss from me will make her 
feel so good. And I'll tell her. that 


little boy 
God had 


Sone 
iad 





God ha’n’t forgot.” He had 
up and caught hold of Ralph’s coat. 
_ Ralph had great difficulty in quiet- 
ing him. He told him that if he went 
in there Bill Jones might claim that 
he was a runaway and belonged there. 
And poor Shocky only shivered and 
said he was cold. A minute later, 
Ralph found that he was shaking with 
a chill, and a horrible dread came 
over him. What if Shocky should 
die? It was only a minute’s work to 
get down, take the warm horse-blan- 
ket from under the saddle, and wrap 
it about the boy, then to strip off 
his own overcoat and add that to it. 
It was now daylight, and finding, 
after he had mounted, that Shocky 
continued to shiver, he put the roan 
to his best speed tor the rest of the 
way, trotting up and down the slip- 
pery hills, and galloping away on the 
level ground. How bravely the roan 
laid himself to his work, maki the 
fence-corners fly past in a long pro- 
cession! But poor little Shocky was 
too cold to notice them, and Ralph 
shuddered lest Shocky shauld never 
be warm again, and spoke to the 
10an, and the roan stretched out his 
head, and dropped one ear back to 
hear the first word of command, and 
stretched the other forward to listen 
for danger, and then flew with a 
splendid speed down the road, past 
the patches of blackberry briars, past 
the elderberry bushes, past the fam- 
iliar red-haw tree in the fence-cor- 
ner, over the bridge without regard 
to the threat of a five-dollar fine, 
and at last up,the long lane into the 
village, where the smoke froin 
chimneys was caught and whirled 
round with the snow. 


noe 


the 


CHAPTER XXI 
Miss Nancy Sawyer 

N A LITTLE old cottage in |.«wis- 
burg, on one of the streets which 
was never traveled except by a soli- 
tary cow seeking pasture or a coun- 
tryman bringing wood to some one 
of the half-dozen families living in it, 
and which in summer was decked 
with a profusion of the yellow and 
white blossoms of the dog-fenne! 
in this unfrequented street, so 
ously and unnecessarily broad, 
Miss Nancy Sawyer and her younger 
sister Samantha, Miss Nancy was a 
providence, one of those old maids 
that are benedictions the whole 
town: f those in whom the 
mother-love, wanting the natural ob- 
jects on which to spend f 
flows all bounds a id lavishes 
on every needy thing, and grows 
richer and more abundant with the 
spending, a fountain of inexhausti- 
| blessing. There is no nobler life 
possible to any one than to an 
1 
? 


gener- 


lived 


to 


one 


itself, over- 
+ 4 


itself 


yle 
Os un- 
narried woman. The more shame 
that some choose a selfish o1 and 
thus turn to gall all the affection with 
which they are enaowed. Miss Nancy 
Sawyer had been Ralph’s Sunday- 
school teacher, and it was precious 
little, so far as information went, that 
he learned from her; for she never 
could conceive of Jerusalem as a 
place in any essential regard very 
different from Lewisburg, where she 
had spent her life. But Ralph !tearn- 
ed from her what most Sunday- 
scl.ool teachers fail to teach, the great 
lesson of Christianity, by the side of 
which all antiquities and geographies 
and chronologies and exegetics and 
other niceties are as nothing. 

And now he turned the head of the 
roan toward the cottage of Miss Nan- 
cy Sawyer as naturally as the roan 
would have gone to his own stall in 
the stable at home. The snow had 
gradually ceased to fall, and was 
eddying round the house, when Ralph 
dismounted from his foaming horse, 
and, carrying the still form of Shocky 
as reverently as though ft had been 
something heavenly, knocked at Miss 
Nancy Sawyer’s door. 

With natural feminine instinct that 
lady started back when she saw 
Hartsook, for she had just built a 
fire in the stove, and she now stood 
at the door with unwashed face and 
uncombed hair. 

“Why, Ralph Hartsook, where did 
you drop down from—and what have 
you gotr 
“T came from Flat Creek thi: 
(Continued on page 26, colunim 3) 
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SEVEN THINGS EVERY SOUTH- 
ERN FARMER SHOULD AIM AT 


Mr. Bradford Knapp Sends a Special 
Message to Progressive Farmer 
Readers—A Patriotic and Profitable 
Program for 1918 

Ww RECENTLY asked Mr. Brad- 

ford Knapp, chief of farm demon- 
stration work in the Southern states, 
to send us a special message as to 
what Southern 

farmers ought to 

do in the present 

national and agri- 

cultural emergen- 

cy; in other words 

outline a brief 

program of good 

farming for the 

South in 1918. In 

reply to our re- 

MR. BRADFORD KNAPP quest, Mr. Knapp 

writes: 

“IT would suggest that the follow- 
ing seven items be given careful con- 
sideration by every farmer in the 
South: 

“First: A home garden for every 
farm family and every town and vil- 
lage family to supply the home 
needs, with a sufficient surplus to can 
or dry for future use. In this home 
garden I would include an ample sup- 
ply of Irish and sweet potatoes. There 
ought also to be on every farm, as far 
as possible, either cane or sorghum 
to produce syrup 

“T would not advise going into the 
production of perishable products on 
an extensive scale without knowing 
that there was a market for them, a 
system of handling already establish- 
ed, and, if necessary, transportation 
facilities to get them to the market. 
In other words, we ought not to de- 
velop new trucking areas in the South 
in this time of trouble. All well es- 
tablished trucking areas where farm- 
ers have had experience in the busi- 
ness will of course continue their op- 
erations, but with cautious regard to 
the needs of their established mar- 
kets. 

“Second, ~We should sustain the 
production of corn in the South. For 
the first time in many years market 
reports show local needs are being 
met by local supply and that some ex- 
portation of corn has taken place. 
With an increase of population, with 
the many army camps in our midst, 
and, more particularly, with an in- 
crease of our livestock, we cannot af- 
ford to let down on the production of 


corn. It would be a disaster for us to | 


have increased livestock production | 
and not provide the feed to sustain it. | 
There is no profit in livestock unless | 
the farmer produces his own feed. 
There is always danger after a large 
yield in any crop of a reduced acre- 
age the next year. Guard the corn crop 
in 1918, It means safety for the people 
and safety for our growing livestock | 
industry. Remember that although 
the country produced an immense 
crop of corn in 1917, an unusually large 
proportion of the great Northwestern 
crop was injured by frost and there- 
fore soft and unmarketable. 

“Third: I need not say anything 
regarding the small grains because 
that item was attended to in the fall 
seeding. 

“Fourth: Produce the hay and for- 
age crops necessary to amply sup- 
ply the livestock on the farm for one 
year and an excess for the sake of 
safety and for city and town con- 
sumption. We made a great increase | 
the past year in velvet beans, soy | 
beans, peanuts, cowpeas and other 
crops of that sort. These should be | 
maintained and increased again this | 
year. Remember that these crops 
have been actual cash crops of the 
farm this year. They should be dig- 
nified as a permanent part of a gen- 
eral cropping system. In the year 
1918 peanuts and soy beans are im- 
portant because of their oil value 
when the nation and the world are 
short of fats; while velvet beans are 
fast becoming one of our greatest 








sources of feed for livestock. When 
the world is short of wheat the South 
can use its peanut meal and soy bean 
meal as partial substitutes for wheat 
in bread-making. 

“Fifth: We ought to maintain and 
increase our supply of meat, eggs and 
milk.- The nation is asking for a 
large production of hogs. No 
tion can produce hogs more econom- 
ically that the Southern states. In 
many sections the county agricul- 
tural agents are assisting farmers in 
establishing systems of codperative 
shipment and marketing while pack- 
ing industries are opening up in the 
territory. Farmers are receiving good 
prices and the marketing systems are 
becoming well established. We should 
increase our hog production this 
year. Thousands of head of improv- 
ed breeding stock of beef cattle have 
been brought in and this year farm- 
ers ought to make a great drive to in- 
crease the beef of the country by 
using only pure-bred, beef-type sires 
with native cows. We should not 
forget the poultry which should be 
increased upon every farm until we 
have an adequate supply for family 
use and to supply cities and towns. 
More careful feeding, breeding and 
selection should be the rule. Town 
families can do this as well as far- 
mers. 

“Sixth: When the living has been 
amply provided for and we have en- 
ough to insure food for ourselves and 
feed for our livestock, we should 
grow as much cotton as we can han- 
dle. The Nation needs cotton as well 
as food and feed; both are import- 
ant; neither should be sacrificed for 
the other. The high price may tempt 
some people to greatly increase the 
acreage, but it seems to me that the 
best plan would be to look to the 
food needs of the South and then 
devote the maximum of energy to 
the cotton crop. To sacrifice either 
or to place too much emphasis on 
one part of the program would be 
unwise. Let us remember that 1916 
and 1917 were poor cotton years, re- 
latively speaking. In 1912 with not 
quite a million acres more than we 
had in 1917, we produced 13,703,000 
bales of cotton. With only 900,000 
acres more in 1911, a good year, than 
in 1916, a poor year, we produced over 
4,200,000 more bales of cotton. The 
average acreage for the last 9 years 
has been a trifle over 34,000,000 acres. 
In spite of the difficulties, with an 
average normal acreage, with a good 
season, and with the use of the best 


sec- 


possible cultural methods, we ought 
to produce a large crop. Nothing 
should be to discredit or mini- 
mize the importance of cotton pro- 
duction in 1918, but it seems to me 
that it would be a mistake, from a 
financial standpoint, to throw away 
the great triumph of the past two 
years by returning to all cotton and 
compelling a large importation of 
Northern foods and feeds to sus- 
tain our people and our livestock, or 
else sacrifice the livestock. Let us 
maintain the balance and I believe 
we can meet.the larger need of all 
concerned. 

“Seventh: In 1918 every farmer in 
the South ought to save all possible 
waste products on the farm. Econ- 
omize on time, labor and seed. Save 
in harvesting time. Use the best im- 
plements and more horse power and 
less hand power. Sell excess pro- 
ducts of the farm and pay living ex- 
penses. A. surplus of hogs, eggs, 
poultry, soy beans, peanuts, corn or 
such other farm products as are 
adapted to your locality should be 
produced for sale from the farm be- 
sides the production of cotton. 

“In this time of high prices get 
out of debt. The South will never be 
a really prosperous agricultural 
country until our farmers begin to 
save and lay up money to finance 
their own operations. The golden 
opportunity is here. Put your money 
into Liberty Bonds and other Gov- 
ernment securities and you will find 
that you have become independent 
because these can be made the basis 
of a better credit system, enabling 
you to operate practically upon a 
cash basis.” 


| COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 


North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, January 3-March 3. 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, 
burg, February 5-March 1 

Southern Cattlemen’s Association, 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 1918. 

Florida State Fair and Exposition, Jack- 
ooneie, Florida, February 26 to March 9, 


said 








Blacks- 


Little 


National Shorthorn Congress, Show and 
Sale, Chicago, Illinois, February 18-23. 

Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Ft. Worth, Texas, March 11-16, 1918. 





COULDN’T EXPECT HIM TO 


Lady—I'm afraid you don’t like work, my 
good man. 

Tramp—How kin I, lady, seein’ it killed 
me pore wife? 





our 1918 
It will appear Febru- 


Resolve now that you will save 
“Reference Special.”’ 
ary 16. 
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AT HOME! 


Music no longer difficult! Silt 
New plan makes it easyto : 

learn by home study. Posi- of 
tively easier than with pri- 

vate teacher, Faster pro- 

gress. You will be able to 

play your favorite instru- 2,8, Whitt 
ment in a few short Yori 3° 
months! More than 200,- Sompliment you 
000 men, women and chil- 

dren have learned by our 

method. You, too, can 

learn in your spare time, 

We guarantee it. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
762 Bronswich Bidy, Mew York City students,” 





GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best make 


sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-h 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 


4.p. Easy payments. H 
SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 

821 East Cary Street, 
South’s Oldest & Largest Machi: 


1 
new ti 





Richmond, Va. 
nery & Supply House 





EVER before, in the history of the country, X 
have farm products brought such high prices. 
And the successful farmer will reap the benefit 


in bigger profits. Naturally, the larger your crop, the 

Hence, it is essential that you 
make each acre produce its utmost. For prize crops of cotton, 
corn, truck—use Planters Fertilizer. 


greater will your profit be. 


90 to 95 bushels of 


corn —1to 2 bales of cotton per acre, are records established 
through use of this reputable fertilizer on Southern farms. 
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DOUBLES 


For many years, Planters Fertilizer has been the preference of the South’s 
most successful farmers, because they have made it possible to produce 

Make every acre count this year—get results 

that will astonish you. Consult our agent for Free Advice, infor- 
mation and prices—or write us direct, TODAY. It means dol- 


rtilizer and Phosphate Co. | 


bigger, better crops. 


f 


lars to you. 


Planters Fe 
Charleston 


Manufactures 


VIELD 


South Carolina | | 


its 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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_ More Than Ever You Need This Our Farmers’ Union Page |} 








>> Great Free Seed Book Devoted to Education, Organization, Cobperation and Marketiog 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, C. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editore 





3 ! aif Greatest Sead Catalogue published in the South = 


by the South’s Greatest Seed House—many new 
features for this season for market, back lot and 4 | MOTOR TRUCKS FOR CO-OPER- 
~~ ATIVE MARKETIN 
Srvngesraiiatons “Maks Coax siesting =" ae 
BLUE RIBBON SEED ge wary Rtn Re 
Ss Trade Lines—A Trailer for a Ford 
—the big g today for Catalogue. Prices now May Be Used to Begin With 


writin 
d for seed is going to be greater than ever before, 


r ' ee 
SS an pricegareoure tgadvanie. Toucunparg mony oy Setting — N COUNTIES that have good roads 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., inconroraten, LOUISVILLE, Ky, and city markets, a codperative 








motor truck can be profitably oper- 








ated by groups of Local Unions, in 


conveying fresh 

ONE | vegetables, fruits, 

eet 3. and other country 

Why buy three to five plows to prepare 3 — 4 —— ses git 

your land and cultivate your crop, when S- ogi aon 

the “ALL IN ONE” will do it all, and _ oy eee. Eee ae 

do it cheaper? can quickly estab- 

Can be changed quickly from a turning ’ lish trade lines, 

plow to a middle-breaker or cultivator, “Direct from Farm 

using ordinary steel points, scooters, to Table,” and it 

shovels and scrapes. Saves 60% on your plow bill. MR. GREEN will be no trouble 

Order through your merchant now and avoid delay. to hold the patronage when once ac- 
GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY quired. 

MACON, GA. On highways that extend beyond 
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Ammunition 


‘Every furrow is a trench in which the farmer can fight 
for his country as effectively as the man at the front. It 
is equally important that he has no defective ammuni- 


tion. Every sack of 


Royster’s Fertilizer 


is given the same rigid inspection by expert chemists as is given to 
the ammunition sent to the front. 

The experience, the skill and the strict enforcement of high stand- 
ards which for 35 years have built the Royster success will be ‘con- 


centrated upon making every sack of fertilizer that bears the =f=-§R> 
brand a missile of production to combat those of destruction. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA | 








Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. | The man who's wise will advertise. 


the lines of the county in which the 
city market is located, it is practical 
to run the codperative motor truck 
out and serve organized farmers fifty 
miles or more away from the city. 
The same truck may be used to bring 
back coéperative purchases from the 
market towns. 
* * * 


In this connection, I would advisé 
against an expensive start in motor 
truck distribution. It is always safer 
and better to let codperation of any 
kind represent a growth. In this new 
field of codperative transportation 
and distribution of farm produce, 
there are wonderful possibilities and 
within the next few years this mod- 
ern means of motor transportation 
over public highways to markets 
will bring a transformation that 
our fathers never dreamed of. 

To make a small and safe beginning 
any strong and active Local Union 
can purchase a trailer for an ordinary 
Ford car, or arrange with some mem- 
ber who owns a Ford to make the 
purchase on his own account and 
employ him for distributing agent, on 
commission or otherwise. Then when 
the volume of business grows suffi< 
ciently to justify it, a larger truck 
may be purchased and the trade lines 
extended. : ee oe 


THE STATE LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SION 


Any North Carolina School, Local 
Union, Woman’s Club or Other Cit- 
izens Can Get Traveling Libraries, 
Debate Libraries, and Books on 
Special Subjects 


ANY North Carolina country 
schools have been helped by the 
State Library Commission. Still a ma- 
jority of our rural schools have not 
endeavored as yet 
to secure any ben- 
efits from _ this 
source. Hence the 
object of this let- 
ter in part is to 
interest the teach- 
ers and the pat- 
rons in this mat- 
ter. 
The main fea- 
tures of the State 
Library Commission work are these: 


1. To circulate Traveling Libraries. 

2. To circulate special collections 
on agriculture and country life. 

3. To operate a Farmers’ Library. 

4. To circulate Debate Libraries. 

5. To lend collections on special 
subjects. 

Traveling Libraries contain forty 
volumes of well selected books. Noth- 
ing but the very best literature is al- 
lowed to go into these libraries, and 
the collection is for adults as well as 
children. In fact, these books are for 
all grades and ages. The school se- 
curing one of these is allowed to keep 
it for three months, when it is return- 
ed and another collection of books 
sent to take its place. 

The collection of books on agricul- 
ture contains works on practically ev- 
erything which relates to farming and 
to farm life. These books, too, have 
been very carefully selected and are 
lent to any local organization or so- 
ciety, Farmers’ Local Union, etc., for 
a period of two months. Any individ- 
ual can borrow one or two books for 
the period of one month. The col- 
lection which is ordinarily sent out 
contains ten books. 

The farmers’ library contains 
twelve books and these are lent to 
any group of farmers for a period of 
two months. These books were se- 
lected by experts in their line of 
work, and will, we feel sure, prove of 
inestimable value to the ordinary 
farmer. 

The demands for the debate libra« 





MR. WRIGHT 
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Make More 


Money—the 
Fertilizer Way 


EVERY corn or cotton plant 

isa tiny factory busy produc- 
ing human food from plant food. 
Fertilizers cost more this year 
than in normal times, but the 
profits from their use are greater 
than ever before. 


Order your fertilizers early, and 
be sure to get Ober ilizers 
made by the Obermethod that 
blends the plant foods perfectly 
so that every plant is feed alike, 


G. OBER & SONS CO, 


(11) Department A 
BALTIMORE, MD. ATLANTA, GA. 








‘Zon Varieties of 
VE GE TABLES 
Valued at re oh pean one full packet 


Lettuce 
Radish 
Tomato 


Cucumber 
English Peas 
Turnip 


Our most popular and successful vari- 
eties, A better and cheaper collection 
than you can buy at home, together with 
our Spring Cataleg, Postpaid for 


Only 25c. 


Write today to Order Dept. N, 


| 
' HLMIXSON SEED Cg 








‘Better Benseed 


FOR MUCH LESS 


ey ee e Lombard Profit Sharing Plan your 
Jolk ar buys more. things to wear than it has ore 
dinarily bought. And you must be pleased, 


Money’s Worth or Money Back 


is the policy which has built our business, Get 
our New Catalog No. 138 which shows hundreds 
of wonderful bargains. Forinstance: LADIES’ 
Shoes $1.19 up, Waists 49c up, Skirts 99c up. 
MEN’S Shoes $1.29 up, Trousers $1.69 u soon 
Shoes @0¢ up. WE PREPAY ALL DELIVER 


— 

your name and address on a postal card 
tor CATALOG No. 138. You will save more and 
have more _* aay than ever _r 


a 


LOMBARD & es. co. Maryland rand (7 














For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 


IN DBINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 
MTP VERNON MINEBAL SPRINGS. 
Good buildings: High state of cultivation. Large 
young peach orchard will come in full bearing 
mext year. Quick action. Going to sell it now. 
WRITE OB WIRE 


Cc. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. C. 





| taxes paid by all the people, 


made. 














I Pay Cash {:" fee 750 a a3, 


A. ow by = colleges, mu- 
seums, pictures, artwork Simple, 
easy work. Hven two boys 11 and 
13 earned good money with their 
mother’s help and my pictures 
descriptions, price gh — sample instructions. Be- 
fore sending me any mens, send a 3c stamp for 
Prospectus. SINCLAIR, Dealer in hy 

Box "5, Dept. D-36, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed: 





ries are increasing each year. There 
are books, magazines, clippings, etc., 
on almost every live topic before the 
American public today. These are 
of especial value to schools taking 
part in the tri-angular debates which 
are now being held annually over the 
state. The demand for these has 
grown 8&4 per cent during the past two 
years, 

Collections on special subjects are 
lent to teachers and students in the 
rural schools of the state where these 
do not have access to public libraries, 
etc. This feature of the work is es- 
pecially valuable to primary teachers 
in that it contains plays for children, 
books on story telling, etc., etc 

Organizations of any kind or indi- 
viduals and schools securing any of 
these are required to pay the freight 
or transportation charges both ways. 

All save the traveling libraries go 
by parcel post, the libraries by 
freight. 

This maintained by the 
and all 
the people are entitled to the benefits 
resulting. A letter addressed to “Sec- 
retary State Library Commission, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., will secure for any one in- 
terested all needed information rela- 
tive to the work, and I trust that the 
teachers, schools, Local Uniegs and 
individuals may take increasing inter- 
est in this branch of the public ser- 
from year to year ee 


work is 


vice 


THE LABOR AND FOOD PROB- 
LEM 


Landowners Should Offer Vacant 
Land and Every Man Who Can Be 
Spared Given to Crop Production 


OLLOWING is a resolution adopted 
by the Catawba County Farmers’ 
Union at their county meeting last 
Saturday. If you think it worth any- 
thing to others you may use it for 
publication. It reads: 
Having the 
made by 
1917 


effort 
summer of 


considered 
the farmers during the 
to supply ssary farm products 
for the consumption of tie and real- 
that although a crop far the 
average was raised, yet the supply is short, 
that on account of the draft, the ex- 

high prices paid for unskilled labor at 
places of 


supreme 


the ner 
country 
izing above 
and 

treme 
and other 
who were producers 
will instead be- 
the farmers 
earnestly request a sober 
above mentioned situa- 
and 


army training 


work, that many 


camps 
public 
of farm products last year, 
come this year, we, 
of Catawba County, 
consideration of the 
tion, both on the part of the producer 
consumer, 

There is no doubt but that the demand for 
those products will be vastly greater next 
year than ever before and if the wolf is to 
from our both at home and 
some extraordinary efforts 
That the large majority of farmers 
strained every nerve in their great effort last 
year is not to be doubted, so we must not 
look to them for the extra effort. We be- 
lieve and know that they will again do their 
very best. But our ranks must be recruited. 
Consumers must be turned into producers. 

Many who have left the soil to engage in 
other pursuits must return to their first love 
to fill the great granaries 
of the world. With view, we call 
every land owner to place at disposal 
for rent, every available foot of tillable land. 
This is no time for briars and thistles to be 
consuming the strength of the soil, where 
corn and wheat should be growing. We 
might even sacrifice some of our clover fields 
in order that hungry children may be fed. 

Will you volunteer? That is the one per- 
question. There thousands of 
such in this country if they be mar- 
shaled for service. Almost in every instance, 
where careful investigation has been made it 
has been found that many useless employees 
been on the pay roll. We believe that 
there are still a large number of such in the 
country and that some measure should be 
taken whereby they would be brought to do 
their part. There are perhaps others who 
are engaged iff useful pursuits, who can give 
a part of their time, or of their means. In 
short, if the situation is to be met more pro- 
ducers must be forthcoming, and to this end, 
we challenge everyone that can possibly do 
so to come to our rescue and to the rescue of 
their country. 

Unanimously 
County Farmers’ 
January 19. 


consumers 


be kept doors, 


abroad, must be 


and do their “bit” 
this in 


upon 


tinent are 


could 


have 


adopted by the Catawba 
Union in session, Saturday, 


BE. L. MOOSE, Setretary. 
Catawba County, N. C. 


Report on Velvet Bean Marketing 


E production of velvet beans has 
increased enormously the past 
year, and is perhaps fourfold greater 
than it was in 1916. The Bureau of Crop 
Estimates estimated that there were 
over five million acres planted to vel- 
vet beans this year, apportioned as fol- 
lows: Alabama, 2,335,000 acres; Geor- 
gia, 1,250,000 acres; Mississippi, 700,- 
000 acres; South Carolina, 188,000 
acres; Florida, 500,000 acres; North 
Carolina, 138,000 acres; Arkansas, 18,- 
000 acres, or a total of 5,129,000 acres. 
This does not include the acreage 
planted in Louisiana and Tennessee. 
The yield per acre probably will not 
exceed 800 pounds this year. With 
only half of the crop harvested this 
makes the estimated total harvest 
yield to be something over 1,000,000 
tons; at $20 per ton the crop har- 
vested would be worth over $20,000,- 
000, and it is safe to assume that the 
50 perycent of the crop left in the 
field would be worth an equal amount 
for pasturing, which makes the total 
crop to be worth approximately $40,- 
000,000 
It is estimated that 50 
of the present crop will be harvested 
and marketed. Much of the remain- 
der will be for pasturage and 
a soil renovator. A quantity 
of the crop harvested will be held 
for seed, but the greater portion will 
be marketed as velvet bean meal. 
about 250 mills in the 
velvet 
mills 
out- 


per cent 


used 


some as 


There are 
Southern 
beans, and 


grinding 
probably 75 large 
which ship the meal to sections 
side of the velvet bean-growing area. 
The estimated cost of milling vel- 
vet beans and preparing the meal for 
market varies from seven to ten dol- 
lars per ton 

Bulk velvet beans in the pod if ma- 
ture and stored in a dry place will 
keep indefinitely. The meal, if care- 
lessly milled, should be fed within 
thirty to sixty days, depending some- 
what on the weather. The keeping 
qualities of the meal will be improv- 
ed if the beans are run through a 
dryer before milling and are ground 
very finely. 

From practical experiments it has 
been shown that velvet beans are 
high in feeding value. In order to 
relieve the shortage of feed in the 
drouth-stricken area of Texas, ship- 
ments of velvet beans were made to 
this section by the Bureau of Mar- 
kets as an experiment. The results 
from these shipments have been very 
satisfactory, and velvet beans in the 
pod are likely to became a stand- 
ard feed on the prairie, although en- 
ough have not been fed yet on which 
to base a prediction as to just what 
extent they will be used. 

The railroads west of the Missis- 
sippi River have recently announced 
an emergency rate on bulk beans in 
the pod to points in Texas from Mis- 
sissippi River crossings. The rail- 
roads in the South and Southeast 
have issued a special tariff on vel- 
vet bean mill products, but apply a 
higher rate.on bulk velvet beans. 


Owing to an unusually early frost, 
the crop of velvet beans in the north- 
ern half of the growing area failed 
to mature, consequently most of the 
seed for planting the 1918 acreage 
will have to be obtained from south- 
ern Alabama and southern Georgia, as 
heretofore. There has been little 
movement of shelled beans for seed 
so far this season. Early speckled 
beans are being offered at $1.50 per 
bushel and there appears to be an 
upward trend to the market. The 
Osceola variety is being sold to the 
retail trade from $3 to $3.50 per 
bushel, which is. about fifty cents 
higher than the price was at a cor- 
responding time last year. There are 
very few shippers of velvet bean 
seed from production areas and un- 
less they select and store large quan- 
tities of beans before the beans are 
all taken by the mills, the 1918 de- 
mand for seed will not be supplied. 
—United States Department of Ag- 
riculture January Seed Reporter. 
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= ATTENTION ™ 
You People Whe Have 
Land for Sale. 


Place your burden upon us. 


You Want Resalts— 
We Get Results for You. 


Farm sales in 1917 over two 
million dollars. We can sell 
your place even though it is 
rented for this year. Farms 
valued from five thousand to 
a million dollars subdivided 
and sold at auction. 

Write us for complete infor- 
mation today. 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., 


Petersburg, Virginia. 
We subdivide and sell at auction, 
city, surburban and farm property 
—farm sales our specialty. Terri- 
tory West Virginia, Virginia, North 
and South Carolina, 
BANK REFERENCE: 
Petersburg Savings & Insurance Co., 
Petersburg, Va. 
of Petersburg, 
Petersburg, Va. 
via Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Banking & Trust Co 
Greet ville, N. C, 


—— HEDGE!— 


Write for our illustrated folder 
which tells you what you ought to 


“now CITRUS TRIFOLIATA | ‘he 


ibout — 
hedge plant 
handsome 


National Bank 
Wach 


Greenville 




















Stock-proof, nasee 
Endorsed by leading 
horticulturists and agricultural 
writers of the South. My price 
makes first cost of the Citrus Tri- 
foliata hedge less than that of any 
other fencing material . 


GUARANTEE NURSERY CO., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


SEEDS 


Field and Garden 


SEED POTATOES—SOJA and VELVET BEANS 
COWPEAS—FIELD CORN—GARDEN SEEDS 
SPRAY MATERIALS and SPRAY PUMPS 
AND INSECTICIDES 


INCU SAR ae FEED AND 


Revised Price List Will Save You Money, 
is Free—Ask for it. 


JOB. P. WYATT & SONS C0., 


Poultry $ 











Our 





re stablished 1880, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











GREENSBORO NURSERIES 
SPECIAL OFFER 


In Late Apple, 
Early Peach, Pear, Plum, Cherry 
and Grape. 


Large Shade Trees and Evergreens. 
Roses and Shrubs. 
Order before the spring rush, so 
yours wil be the first gotten out. 
Write for Special Offer. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 














“MUD PULLS” Get Autos 
Out of Mud Holes! 


With a pair of “MUD PULLS” you 

anywhere in your car in any 
kind of weather with no fear of getting stuck. 
“MUD PULLS" weigh only about § pounds, 
are very simple and are attathed quickly to 
rear wheels, Pp they enable you to pull out of 
deepest mud holes on your own power. 
Save many times ya in Yime, labor, wear 


and tear on pair, 
complete. Sold by jeading auto dealers, 
, etc. If yours cannot supply 
you we will send a pair upon receipt of 
vais. Order a pair today. (State size 
of your rear tires.) Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Write euich for preposition 








We Pay You $6.00 | 


agen; and h .--™ Soe 
Raise Belgian Hares for Us 
Fortunes in Hares. Book and 
Contract for 10c. None free. 
Park View Beigian Hare & Food Co. 
Knoxville, 


2833 B. 5th Avenue Tena. 

















in weight. 


smallest up-keep expense. 


design to Plow, 


Class Rating 12-25; 


retor; 


ened in oil; 


Axle 3 inches diameter. 








Price $1350.00, F.O.B., 


The Frick is uniquely practical in design with maximum power, light 


Consistent with durability. 
needs of the Farmer who is not looking for the cheapest in first cost, 
but the Tractor that will provide the widest range of service with the 
The Frick is suitable in power, weight and 
Harrow, Haul and Drive the Thresher, 
Corn Sheller, Feed Cutter or other Farm Machinery. 


SUCCESSFULLY DRAWS THREE 14-INCH BOTTOM PLOWS 


Draw Bar H.P. 12; 
Motor—4 Cylinder, 4 Cycle, Valve-in-head, 4-in. 
6-in. Stroke, 900 Revolutions per minute; 
Tension Magneto with Impulse Starter; Kingston Carbu- 
Bennett Air Cleaner; 
Gasoline economically, Kerosene preferred; Transmission 
of the selective type; Sliding Gear, made of medium car- 
bon steel forgings, machine cut, 
Roller Bearings throughout except Main 
Axle Bearings which are babbited. 

Lubrication—oil bath, automatic splash system. 
Capacity Fuel Tank 20 gallons. 
Traction Wheels 60 in. diameter, 10 in. face. Guide Wheels 
with pivoted spindle 46 in. 
Pulley covered 13 in. diameter, 7 in. face. 


GUARANTEE 
We offer sixty (60) years Engineering Experience, a large modern- 
ized Plant Equipment, and an irreproachable, world-wide reputation 
—as a trustworthy GUARANTEE that the Frick Kerosene Tractor 
is in every sense FRICK QUALITY and all the name stands for. 


. Write for Tractor Bulletin Today, and Order Early. 





Waynesboro, Pa. 


Particularly adapted to the 
Saw Mill, 


Belt H.P. 30; 
Bore, 
Kingston High 


Burns either Kerosene or 
heat-treated and hard- 
Driving 
Belt 


diameter, 4 in. face. 


Frick Co., 


Incorporated, 


Salisbury, 
N. C. 











Write us today for 
eur Catalon. 


IT’S FREE. 


ited ie 
SRS 





SOLD AT AN PRCRPTIONALLY Low 
DELIVERED 
Page 2 and 3 in our bis. SPRE ADER 
CATALOG is enough to convince you 
of the urgent need you have for this 
good, big, strong, durable spreader. 
Equipped with AUTOMATIC COVER- 
ING AND HARROWING ATTACHa 
MENT and seven other patented fea- 
tures. SOLD UNDER A FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTER. 
Send today for SPREADER CATA- 
LOG, which is chuck full of spreader 
information. 
Télls all about lime, ground limestone 
and commercial fertilizers. Also tells 
“HOW TO FIND OUT” when your soil 
is in need of these fertilizers. 
Recently one of our customers wrote us stating 
this book saved him $200. It may do the same 
for you. Write quick, money saved is money 
EE MF 


made, GUA 
Dept. F-6, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Shipped direct toyouon deposit of $10. Sixty days’ 


driving trong nd easy rnaning. 
6 a q 
by experien 


F 
« ee | 


KZ WWM wees 1) Ww 


AILS 





guarantee for eligine against defects. Our buggies 

a “ are best for the South, and - 
ap pon soy ae Rae meee, pte Ay not mail ug 

al er an oy money rite 

yo REE WATCH FOB and bar- 

gain oh of Buggies and Har 

pens. Get our Factory to you 

es 


8. WwW. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 
58 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 


for our 


AY cane aS 


ee st 

Sosa 
VY 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


ger than ever on full gauge, 





MACHINERY 


nnn rw 

Wanted—Water Wheel, Shingle Mill and Saw Mill 
fn good condition. Give full details and lowest Pence 
in vomesl letter. _Bickshaven Farms, Stearns, N 


HELP OR. POSITION WANTED 


wenn 
w anted— Experienced man to milk + baa son registered 
Jerseys. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. 


“Ww yanted—To clerk in store, country ae D ‘Above 
draft age. Best of references. R. Brinkley, Route 3, 
Mt. Airy, N. C 


Wanted tenants for two good 75-acre bright tobacco 
and cotton farms. Prefer men with own help. Money 














rent or share crop. Address B. S. Winfield, Stony 
Creek, Va 

Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental trees, 
pecan trees. Light, pleasant work, good profits. Smith 
Bros., -Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 





Reliable man wants good farm and beekeeping on 
shares in southern Georgia or Alabama or South Caro- 
lina. Theo Bandy, Kissimmee, Fla. 


Tobacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$125 monthly 





and expenses for right man. Experience unnecessary, 
and we give complete instructins. 
Co., ¥-54, Danvile, Va. 


Piedmont Tobacco 








7 ful weight, guaranteed fence. 
tt Don't buy until you have Mason's 
Tt special direc from factory prices 
tee and 60 Days to Try It Out. 
Send for our new Free catalog 
showing fencing and gates fo 
every i Purpose: elt points the 
way to fence well and save 


bi 
THE “MASON FENCE CO. 
Box 99 Leesburg, Ohio 
































\eeeet 


at! 





Gentlemen—Mason ee 17 sprayers and auto-wash- 
ers one Saturday. Profi $2.25 each. Square deal. 
Ww rite ¥ Rus ‘ler Company, Fehantonts, Ohio. 





Want part or all your time to sell Power Farming— 
the magazine farming with mechanical power. Write 
for sample and information. Guy ‘Weaver, St. 
Joseph, Michigan, 





Ww anted—Three men of good habits, who are famil- 
iar with farm work, to work on farm where cotton, 
tobacco, corn and other staple crops are grown. Good 
wages and board. F. C. Rogers, Marion, 8S. C. 


Salesman Wanted—To canvass the farming and 
threshing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 
greases and paints. Excellent opportunity for right 
party. Previous experience unnecessary. Address at 
once, The Victor Oil Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





THE MARKETS 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina and jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week 
ending Saturday, January 26, as reported to the 
Division of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 


























































































3 |8 
3 5/82] 3 
— 5 e |SE|f6| & 
2s «| $ us Silas 
3 = SizA!| Sea 
ei s| SIE [du] oe] Be 
56 = £16 £5/\/e5)68 
oz! © e110 Hh | me | hy 
111 ccccce 31.75] ....)$2.30|$3. 0 $4.00 .? , 2 |94.90 
Charlotte “ss. "1:90 $0.86) 2.25 2.50) 4.50)$1 7 4.00 
b scaoacel Gan 2.25} 3.00] ....] «---| 5.00 
Fayetteville 2.00 2.50/ 3.00) ....] ....) 4.75 
Hamlet ...+++- 2.00 130] coool OMT seul 1.00} .... 
Lumberton ....{ 2.00 w+22{ 3.00] 0...) oe s2] eee 
Monroe ...+++. 1.75) 1 03} 2.35 ool 5.00) 1,25) ... 
Raleigh ......- 1.85} 1. 00! 2.10) 3.00 4.50} 1.40) 5.00 
Salisbury ....- 1.75) 1. 10) 2.35) 2.50) 5.00) 1.25) .... 
Wilmington 2.00} .04] ....] ooo 5.00) 1.00) ean 
Wilson .....+- 1.50} 1.00) ....] ....}| 4.50) 1.50} 4.00 
Winston-Salem 1.50} 1.02) 2 7 cevel Gann 1,25 5.00 
Norfolk, Va. ..| 1.87] .90] ....]_..+-| 4.00) 1.50) 5.00 
Soy Beans, per Bushel—Charlotte, $3.25; , Fayette- 
ville, $2.50; Lumberton, $2; Monroe, $4; Salisbury, 
$2.35; Wilson, $3.25 é M 
PRICES OF BU TTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 
AND HOGS 
$ te} |i 
Town HOE ye - 
Phe |S be Os . ee 
es|&s .& | pA 
Be| 22/8 [fe |es| 2s 
maldsie ios tele 
eoncveceue $0.40|$0.50|$0.75)/$0. 23|$0. 20 $21.00 
ont ° -| .50] .55) .50) .25) .18 22.00 
Durham .. -50) .55 55 25 +20 25.00 
Fayetteville .50} .60) .50) .25 -20 22.00 
Hamlet ....- 40} .50) .45) .25) .20 24.00 
Fauumberton ...++++- -50) .50 0 waal wa 25.00 
Monroe .. «sess .40| .50) .55) *.40 -60 20.00 
Raleigh ...-+.+++++ 45) .51) .60) .25 +25 ea a 
Salisbury ...-++++- eRe 55) .35 25) 24.00 
Wilmington ....... -50| .54) .54 sal **aat ayaa 
Wilson ....sereeees y = or ‘- x1 a8 
Winston-Salem ....] .« 5 : . 22. 
Norfolk, Va. ...... Tre sree 70|_ .32 30} 21.00 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Contracts have declined about $5 per bale during 
the past week on repeated circulation of rumors that 
the price of cotton would be fixed. 

We place no faith in these rumors and advise farm- 
ers to market their cotton only on advances and then 
gradually. 
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Charlotte 30.75 $1.05 5: 3,000 
Durham 30.00 socsenel ove 
Fayettevill 31.00 1 
Lumberton 30.00 
Monroe 31.00 g 
Raleigh 29.75 Be 2. 00 
Salisbury 3 o4. 00 os 
Wilson 30.00 2.00 ie 3,000 











The Cotton Market Situation 


HE general cotton market has been nervs 

ous and unsettled this week, being agitae 
ted by a variety of conflicting influences, 
Tending to check the upward course of the 
market may be mentioned the fuel situation 
with its bearing upon the rate of domestic 
consumption, which has been aggravated by 
the recurrence of one cold wave after anoth- 
er all over the country, and especially over 
the Northern and Eastern sections. Anothey 
adverse influence has been the persistent talk 
of fixing an arbitrary price on cotton. Stilb 
another came from developments in the war 
situation, in discouraging hopes of early 
peace. 

On the other hand, it is to be noted that 
domestic consumption is still holding up at 
the maximum possible under the conditions, 
with the production of goods far short of 
what the demand calls for. Most mills are 
working on Government contracts, with 
civilian requirements a secondary considera4 
tion. Of course this implies progressive de« 
pletion of normal supplies everywhere, thus 
creating a vacuum which must be filled some 
time, Then the price-fixing proposition 
seems to be favored only by a class of dis-+ 
appointed speculators. So far appears, 
manufacturers not in favor of it, fop 
they admit they are making good profits on 
the present basis, and advocate the policy of 
affording the utmost stimulus to the produc- 
tion of a sufficient supply for the future. 
There has not yet been any effective relief to 
the prolonged drouth in Texas, and the soil 
is poorly equipped to make anything like a 
good yield. 

The Savannah market has been maintain- 
ed up to the 32-cent line for good middling, 
holders refusing to follow the reactions in 
the future markets. They are adhering to 
the system of selling when the demand calls 
for the cotton, without undertaking to force 
a reluctant market. They feel that there is 
no need for being in a hurry tqysell, as mills 
are poorly stocked, and the cotton will surely 
be required before a new crop comes. Gen- 
eral @isorganized pressure to realize would 
speedily bring avout a much reduced price 
level, and without selling very muck either. 

Savannah, Ga. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


as 


are 





WELL REPRESENTED 


He—I bought you a pet monkey to amuse 
you, darling. 


She—How lovely! Now I shan’t miss you 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





















CREAM SEPARATOR 
outskimmed all competin 








cultural C olleges, prove that the TOWAT 
Cream Separator skims closest.. The 
“IOWA” is the only separator with the 
famous, patented 


CURVED DISC BOWL 


the World’ % Llozest skimming device. 
free book ACTS”’—tells results of skimming 
tests and chews how the “IOW ) 
cream checks by stop- 
our oy rfat loss 










701 sy . 4 Waterlee, la. 














ROOFING 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


“Sovereign” Roofing is made in Plain 
Rubber, Sand Coated and Red and Green 
Slate Surfaced. A kind forevery need--- 
all good and guaranteed. 
We maintain warehouses in principal 
cities, shipping your order from a ware- 
house near you. Every foot of “Sover- 
elgn” Slate Coated Roofing is backed by our Gold 
Bond Guarantee. We make itright and guaran- 
tee you thatitis right. WRITE TODAY for free 
samples---good big ones---FREE CATALOG and 
prices freight paid to your railroad station. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co. 
The South's Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of 
ROOFING 


Dept. A. Wilmington, N. C. 


J—COWPEAS—-. 
WANTED 


In Carload and Bag Lots. 


Mail Samples. Quote Low- 
est Cash Prices That Will 
Move Your Stock. 


CHRIS REUTER 


South’s Foremost Seedsman 
‘\ NEW ORLEANS, LA. f 


‘(BOWSHER 
Feed Mills 


Crush ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and grind all kinds of small 
grain, cotton seed and head kaffir. 


Stock Thrive Best 
on Ground Feed 


Bowsher Mills are differently con- ¥ 
structed from others. it run- 
ging-_handy te fooperete. n 10sizes 

































from 2 pele with or 
without dt Ny We also make 
Sweep Grinders. Write y 


Catate and folder on val- 
‘eeds and manures. [i 


FREE vc: 


F. P. 
South Bend, Ind. 











Pay tie ¢ can feed, ' 
ble corn ae rye, buckwheat, 

whole wheat flour 
ft col others. N.& 
guaranteed genuine 


French Buhr Mill 


out the cleanest 4, sround most fi itible 
WRITE FO EE T offer 





turns 

food. 

and brand new mill boo 
NORDY 


KES MARMO 


iN CO. 
1334 Morris St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








“Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, “Bookkeeping. 
credit. Edwards 





while you are away. 








Positions guaranteed. Tuition on 
College, Winston, Ww. C 



























Saturday, February 9, 1918] 


LIVESTOCK 





























anne on 
BERKSHIRES 
“Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm. Petersburg, 
Virginia. 
= DUROC-JERSEYS — 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Doar Pigs—Defender strain, 
beauties. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
Quality Duroes—Nice bred gilts and pigs. of De- 
fender strain Brier Billi Plantation, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 
HAMPSHIRES 
~Siampshire Bred Gilts—$50; sows, $75. Robert M 
Cobb, Ne 2, Tenn. alae iy 


and gilts. Best breeding. 
Thomas 


0. EL C's 


. Pigs for Sale—Registe red soc, 
R. F. Mooresville, N. 


POLA ND-CHINAS 


“oe. L. 
gisek ene. 





ed Hampshire Hogs for Sale—Boars, sows, 
_ Rewistere Nutwood Hampshire Farm, 





Oak Lawn 


Eges—Single Comb White and Brown Leghorn cass 
for hatching, $2 per BP \ Soe sittings, $7. Also 
erels for sale. Otis A. Pendleton, Shelby, N. 


Single Comb Brown eae and = 
“Brace's” prize-winning strain of Mad Square 
Garden Show, New York. E : Farms, _Rice, ice, Va. 


Baby Chicks—Single Comb ite | n baby 
chicks, extra fine bred-to-lay Leghorns, 
which first prize im every shew exhibited, 
at 16 each in lots of B to 100; gis per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs, upon receipt order, $2.50 per 15; $5 per 50; 
$8 per 100, 7 every week after February 
80,000 incubater capacity. ook your order early. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpingtons—C ocke erels and 
Poultry Farm, Liberty. 

Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write a kanes 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 

Buff Orpingtons—Two fine cockerels, $3 each. 

» 15. Orpingten Poultry Yard, Cameren, N. 

Single Camb White Orpingtens—Pancy and Utility. 
Write me your wants. F. A. Grabowskii, Leesburg, 
Georgia. 














eggs. Midnight 








Eggs, 
c. 























———————— ~ 

> -China. Hogs—Lave some choice bred gilts Single Comb Buff Orpington Exes - 
on ——s $45, and extra good pigs at 9%: Write | Cook and Imperted stock, Claude F, Deal, Landis, 
for description and beoniing, Beervmaens resistered. North Carolina. 

Frank Dewnie, Route 4, Hutchinson, Kans. Bait Orpinstons Payt—er years my hens have 
Porter’s Big Type Sieg Chine—ioed for Mareh | cleared d $5 each Utility eggs, 50 for 
oat ril } Yearling sows, $100, $125; spring 7 50 for 3 30; $6 a hundred. rom show pen, $3 for 

gilts, $75, $100. Choice breeding, with length, bone, | 15. Mrs. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

7 >, pa mn A tn ones 
quality. Fall pigs, $20, $25. A. D. Porter, Good Having purchased W. 8. Morgan’s stock of Single 
Hope, Ti = iia Comb White Orpingtens, the Smee Kaowks and 
a 7 drews strain. Won at State Fair, 7 in hot 

: ABERDEEN-ANGUS —— competion, lst pullet, 2nd = Have . 
For Sale—5 Aged Angus Cows and 8 Calves—Priced choice cockerels for sale. Eggs $3 per sitting rs. 
Fe pulls. ki W. Jones 4° Sons, La Rue, | C. R. Morgan, Rt. D, Americus, Ga. 
Ohio. hr Ee san PIGEONS 

Another Beautiful Registered Heifer, Bu y ee - ——— ~ = 
7, ic’ ‘p Farm, Mated and Working Carneaux Pigeons—None ne but 

Se se “4 Write quick. Cedar Lane Farm the best. Prices reasonable. Ross M. Sigmon, Salis- 
Feterevuee, - 7 7 bury, N. C. 

tegistered, Grown Angus Bull—Extra condition. Te | ——— — - $$$ 
avid’ itbaeedine; no fault. G. Jones, Tobacco- ~ PEAFOWLS | 
ville, North Carcipe Peafowls Wanted—State ‘umber, price, age and 

Choice Pure-bred Resistesed Angus @ Bull ; Calves sex. Miss Marie Boatwright, Monetta, 8. C. 

i Heifers—Immediate delivery. Occaneec slanc : — 
Farm, Clarksville, Va. ___ RHODE ISLAND REDS" 
pa HOLSTEINS Very Choice Eggs—Reds, $1. 50 fifteen. J. H. Mixon, 
a | Rout tox 50, Estill, 8. 

Holts i _— ae oe <= ~ = 5 < 1 Blu “ribbon winne! rs. | ae exes, 
" paste omb eds— Blue . 
Fee uhon vs ss f) OF ‘ M Cleone Sikes, Polkton, N. C. 
SS. - —~—--- ——— Single Comb Rhode Island cockerels, dark rich red 
For Sale—Several registered Jersey cows, soon be | color, 83 shipped on approval. J. IH. Steele, Manas- 
fresh; good milkers. Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 58. « sas, 
~ For Sale—Two beautiful, rich fawn solid color ~ Red Cockerels—Both ~ combs, $3.5 $5, ~ $7. 50, $10, 
registered Jersey bull calyes, Brilliantly bred. Reg- | Hegs, per 15; worth it. Mrs, J. me Deaton, Salis-~ 
ister of Merit steck. Chas. L. Todd, Richmond, Va. | bury, N. C. 
Jersey bull, 11 manthe, old, registered. A little Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Males and females, 
ball put frem. good cow and big fine bull. First check | free of smut, red to skin. Exg-producing strains. 
gets him Orit registration papers, RB. L. | Bygs in season, Kvergreem Parms, Rice, Va. 


Oxford, Georgia. 


Giles, 





“Three meatrtened Jersey Bulls for Sale—Ten months 


old. Bieh food of Gamboge Knight, 
Lad, Financial Raleigh, Champion Flying Fox. 
Begister Merit bleed. Solid color, 


Géliden 
Plenty 
straight top lines. 























for or Hatching— 





























67 prizes. Brilliant Reds and 
a specialty from prize matings, 
Stock for sale. Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, c. 
~Pure- bred Single Comb “Reds—Eggs from carefully 
mated heavy winter layers. Pen 1, Browning strain, 


Single Comb Reds. 
heavy layers Eges . 






































a ad ow 2 gne.hnmdred gy BES $2.50 per, 15; Callaway American Beauty strain. Pen 
twenty-five and one hundred fifty. Bred to great bull, | 2 3 $2; b : ® $1.50. Lyles C. Grant, Lowryville, 
their will be valuable. Write or wire. LD cecal ae 
Hickson, Lyuchburs. Va. ROCKS 
osieaee SHORTHORNS Barred Rock en 50 to $2.50 each. C. H. 
For Sale—Four Resigtered Shorthorn Bull Cates Throneburg, Hudson aes 
and two bes -grade bull calves ve to ten months Barred Rock Cc el rt strain. Mrs. 
eid. A. A. Woodruff, Cherry Lane, N. C. rT. J. Finch, Trinity, N.C. . vai 
SHBEP AND GOATS ork gf og pope obaired Plymout uth — es 
we Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car | ¢rels $3; small, $2; eggs, $3. Boa 
ardera for February ‘Cane » J. L. Hawkins, 
Boadview —_ Marion, Ala, Suck < Hatley, Ga 
~Taltesr Spanis. ilk Goats—One buck, three fe- 
males, all bred; one female from Van ; b's so TURKEYS 
ad f.0.b. Columbia, 8. C._B. M. English, Route Selling Best Strain Bourbon Reds—Toms, 1 five; “hens, 
HORSES AND JACKS four dollars, B. Godboid, Albany, 
For Sale—One “Spanish Jack—3 years od J. W. oth Bronze Turkeys—Prize winners, Toms and 
Jones, High Poimt, N. C., Route No. 3. hens, Eggs in season, Mrs. Prederick Taylor, Vass, 
To Bxehange—Horse, two years Resi i Shet- N Carolina. 
land pony and colt. ' Good cew, freshen February. Large beautiful White Holland Toms for sale at 
For good pair La oy from four to ten years, weight | once, five dollars, Mrs; A. F. Johnson, Garland, 
about one thous: each. Do not want plug mules, | N r a. aise 
Lee 8. Saeith, Guilford College, N,_€. M. ‘onze Turkeys—Limited number. Young 











DOGS 


~Airedales—Greatest hunters known, - 
rons for sale; pups, grown dogs, 
Collie pups, matrens. P. L. Savage; 


RA BBITS 


25 


St. Charles, I 








bred mat- 
spayed bitch pups. 
iL. 








Belgian Hares—Must sell out. 
tested breeders and young 
Martin, , Ga. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


stock. 








For Sale—Twenty-five Grade Berkshire and Poland- 


Splendid bargains in 
Joy Franklin, 


















































China bred im Animal Industry Division, West 
Raleigh, N. eee ee : 
ee Fa to seventy-five grade shoats. Write 
giving description and price per pound. J. O. Lewis, 
Elm City, N. C. 
“ANCON AS 
_ Anconas—Pultets laid when “4% months o old. ~ Eggs, 
$1.50 per 15. Mrs. J. B. FT Baker, | Wilmington, N. €. 
BU CKEYES 
Pure Buekeye Beds—$1.50 eaech. B. C. Smith, 
Reidsville, N. C. 
Buckeye Eggs—S$3, $2 and $1.50 per 15. Oakhurst 
Poultry Farm, Williamston, _N. €., Route No. 3. 
GEESE 
~ Domesticated Wild Geceo—Very rare, $10 pair. 
J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. 
LANGSHANS 
~Wanted—Pure-bred Black h for ii 
G. L. Hardivon, Riverdale, N. C. 
LEGHORNS 
Brown . - Egse—15 for $1.50. W. 5. Boyles; 
divance, N, 
White anes Cockerels—$1,50 each. c. H. 
Throneburg, Hudson, N. C. 
White Seanere, Ly 5 eee Emery Taylor, 
High Point, N 
Millbrook 


bs ee \aenae dollar each. 
Peultry N. C. 


Stock Farm, Henderson, 





Pure- - Single Comb Brown Leghorn. fou —0s per 


fifteen delivered. Dover Mull, Shelby, N. 





Single Comb White Leghorn Cooker Fes heavy 


layers. Red Briar Farm, Hendersonville, N. C. 

50 Single Comb White Leghorn Hens and Pullet 
from prize- room at $1.50 each. J. B. 
Chicod, N. C. 





Tucker, 





Eggs—Pedigree 


White and Brown Leghorn 
mated to hens of P, 


quality. 0. 
North Carolina. 


cock 
Eller, Wilkesboro, 





Single Com White Leghorns—Heavy lgpins ++ 
es, one dolliar per fifteen, Mill 
Pletcher, N. 





For sale— 
Barron 
Riverdale, N. 


ing pullets, Ferris strain, $1.50 each; 
_ cach. Pineywood Farm, Route 1 





Hatching a -year White Leghorns, W. 


strain; large fowls, heavy a 
postpaich =P. M. Hunter, King Geo 


‘yeoft 
— $2 sitting, 
a. 





Singke Comb White P Blac “sharma Wie 


sy 
Wyckoff strain. per 15; bucks, $2 
@ockerels, ‘arm, Crouse, N. C. 


Shipped on approval. Eggs in season. 


th 
_ old toms. 
i. Va. 


Steele, Manassas, 
Mammoth Bronze, fine mark, 
$10.00 and $12.00, hens $7.00, 
Fountain Inn, South Carolina. 





The big kind, toms 
Lawrence J. White, 





Beautiful Mammoth Bronze Turkeys — One pen 
headed by tom that won Champion last season. Also 
excellent Bow and White Hollands. Effie 
Boothe, Dublin, — Va. a aa 

~ Pure- bred Bronze Turkeys—1917 hatched, 20 to 28 


pound toms, $10 and $12 each; 15 to 1T- pound hens, 





$8 and each. All from first prize-winning stock 
and extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Conrad, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., Route No. 2, 
WYANDOTTES 
~ Champion White Wyandottes—Fine eggs reasonable, 
Frank Hamrick, _ Shelby, Cc. 
Fishel White ~ Wyandottes—C vockerels, pullets, cues. 
Sandycreek Farm, Liberty, N. 





~~ Prize- winning White Wyandotige—Fo sale reason- 
able. Marion B. _ Medlin, Cary, 1 


Yor Sale—W hite “Wrariote chicka 4 yo young ung hens 
and cockerel, $7. 50. TT. C. Stewart, Pelzer, 8. C. 


Golden and Silver Wyandotte Ease—Prine winning, 














big, open laced kind. O. F. Eller, Wilkesbera, N. C. 
Columbian Wyandottes—Stock and eggs from prize- 
winners. Prices. on application. ohn G. Greene, 
High Point, N. C. oe Sa eld 
Silver Wyandotte Eggs for ~ Sitting—At $1.5 50 per per 
fifteen eggs. Special prices on incubator lots. Cock- 


erels at $3 each. 8S. J. Thompson, Greenwood, 8. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Pure-bred Single Comb Black Minorcas—Pure-bred 











light Brahmas, $2 each. Mrs. W. D. Wisdom, Chipley, 
Georgia. 

> a White Leghorns, Buff Leghorns and 
R. » Reds t $1.50 and up. D. F. Hendricks, Pick- 
al 





For Sale—Very Fine Barred Rock and Silver Laced 
Wyandotte cockerels, $2 to $4 Cove Creek Poultry 
Yards, Riggs, Va. 


For Sale—Mated Carneaux Pigeons—Or will ex- 
change for White Leghorn hens or 8 weeks old pigs. 
T. C. Stewart, Pelzer, 8S, C. 


Bargains in White Plymouth Rock = — be 
andotte cockerels. Hatching egg list w. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Eggs for ae ay Leghorn, 
dotte and Game. for 15. Toulouse geese, 
25 cents each, Suncrest Farm, Kollock, 8. C. 


~ Pure- bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Single Comtt 
Brown Hens and eggs. Ali from best strains. 
Prices reasonable. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 


Several Nice Pens of Single Comb Buff Orpington 
chickens. Several pairs of Bourbon Red Turkeys, 
for quick sale. Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


For Sale—Choice White Wyandottes — Cockerels 
Bosecom 2. 2 nice Barred Rock cocks, from prize- 
winning stock, $2.50. W. C. Warren, Hurdle’s Mill, 
North Carolina. 
For Sale—White Wyandotte and White Leghorn 
cockerels, open range raised, from selected pen breed- 
stock. All selections m an expert. Also 
one pea hen. Swathmoor Farms, Mebane, N. C. 











White Wyan- 

















Eggs for Hatching—White Leghorn, p wiad Leahesn, 


_ SEEDS: nd —— 


PP PPL PP LDL LPL 





Will buy your soy os and peas. Quote price. 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. . 

Velvet Beans—Recleaned, best quality. Early 8} 
led and Osceola. E. J anceck, Greenville, Ala. 

Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Recleaned. Whole- 
sale and retail. Fairview _Parm, Greenville, Ala. 

Ww ated | Soy Beans, All ‘varieties. Mail samples ‘and 
state lowest vrices. F. C. Cheif, Harrodsburg, 

For Sale—A limited quantity of excellent ag 
moth ties soy bean see P. Latham, Bel 
haven, N. 

~ Barly ar Velvet Beans } for Sale—Smali we 














$2. Cash with order, Ask for prices car lots, F. 
Bush, Richland, Ga. 

For Sale—Early Speckled or 100-Day Velvet Beans, 
$1.75 per bushel, f.o.b. Tennille. First-class stock 
only. Smith Brokerage Co., Tennille, 

The Wonder Crop of the South—Osceola Velvet 
Bean—$3 bushel. Early Speckled, $2. 8S, P. Bainer, 
Jr., Union Springs, Ala. 








Velvet Bean Seed and Velvet Bean Feed—First- 
class. steck on Write for delivered prices. Smith 
Brokerage Co., Tennille, Ga. 


Osceola Beans—Zarliest and most prolific. No sting 
in picking. $3 per bushel. Early Speckled, $2 per 
u. €. & L. A. Sparks, Eufaula, Ala. 


bushel 

~ Osceola. Velvet Beans—$3 bushel. 10 days earlier 
than speckled. Don’t sting. Planting directions free. 
Early Speckled, $2 bushel. Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, 


Alabama. 
Early 90-Day velvet, 

















75e per peck, $2.25 per bushel; 
Chinese velvet, 85ce per peck, $2.75 per bushel; Osceola 
velvet, $1 per peck, $3.25 per bushel; Yellow Mammoth 
=e, $1.25 per om $4 per bushel. Kirby Seed Co., 
Gaffney, 8. 


We Have Several Hundred Tons Ninety-Day Speck- 
led Velvet Beans—Sacked in even weight, new, two- 
bushel sacks, which we are offering at $2 per bushel, 
f.o.b. Albany. Send us your order. We can fill promptly. 


Gordy - Acree Brokerage Co., Albany, Ga, 








BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest quality. Send for free 
sample and planting instructions. Price 40 cents per 
pound in 100-pound lots. Smaller e. a cents 














per pound. Delivered your station. RB. G. t & Son, 
Box A, Yuma, Arizona. 
CABBAGE 
“Frost-Proof”’ Cabbage Plants—$2 thousand; 10,000, 
$15, express collect. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin 
Virginia. 


Cabbage “Plants—Flat Dutch, 
Succession, two dollars per thousand. 
Bartow, Fla. 

My Plants Grown to Be Cabbages—Leading. we 
shipped day order is received, $1.50 per 1,000; 4,000 
for $5. Porto Rico potato plants ready March 25th, 
$2 per 1,000. Satisfaction on arrival guaranteed. 
John Aldridge, Tallahassee, 


“Early Summer and 
J. B. Davis, 














Pla. 
Real Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—From pedigreed 
seed sown in open. Early Jersey and Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. By express: 


three dollars per thousand regardless of quantity, f.o.b. 
Youngs Island. By parcel post, one thousand four 


dollars, Plants exceedingly scarce, and we urge our 
regular customers to forward their orders imme- 
diately hipments. Enterprise 


. We guarantee our si 

Company, Inc., Sumter, 8, C. 

Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof plants, ready 
$ reel W 


for immediate shipment. Je 
*harieston ak: 





2! 
; 1,000 for $2.50. 
possitie as there is a very short crop of plants this 











season. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
CANE SEED 
Cc Drip (for syrup), per peck, 
$3.75 per bushel; Japanese Ribbon (syrup), $1.10 per 
peck, 34 per bushel; Texas m, $1.10 per 
peek, $4 per bushel; Barly Amber (for fodder), $1 


per peck, $3.75 per bushel; Early Orange (for syrup), 





$l rer peek, $3.75 per bushel. All our seed are 
Carolina grown, with germination guaranteed. Kirby 
Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

CLOVER 


~Recleaned Sweet Clover Seed—100-pound lots, 12% 


pound; less quantities, 15c pound. Spanish peanuts, 
7c pound: Soy beans, $4 bushel. Mosby seed corn, 
$3.25 bushel. Cunningham, Tate Co., Brooksville, 


Mississippi. 





COTTON 


~Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. 
South Carolina, 


Registered Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—$2 per 
) 





G. L. Toole, Aiken, 











bushel. J. Turner, Hartwell, Ga. 

Special Select Covington-Toole Wilt Resistant Cot- 
ton Seed—$2.25 per bushel, f.o.b. 8S. O. Kelly, Head- 
land, Ala. 

For Sale—Hundred bushels Cleveland | Big Boll cot- 
ton seed (Redding’s s soeheede $2 bushel. M. L. 
Chandler, Scranton, 8 

Wannamaker’s Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Pure, recleaned, and graded. Reasonable prices. 
L. €, Allen, Hoschton, Ga. 

Milner’s Improved Big Boll Cleveland—No black 
seed; ginned on my private gin; tw pure; $2.25 
per bushel. Milner, Concord, Ga 

For Sale—Simpkins’ Ideal, Extra Fany. 1 Prolific 


Cotton Seed—Best for weevil and upper oo Belt 


section. Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, N. 

Cotton Seed—Hasting’s Bank Account | as more 
and matures too early for the boll weevil. Half bushel, 
$1; bushel, $2. Chas. M. Harris, Eton, Ga. 





Toole’s Harly Prolific Cotton Seed—Originator and 
grower of Toole cotton seed. Write for prices and tes- 
timonials. W. W. Toole, Bt. 4, Augusta, Ga. 





For Sale—Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed, reeleaned and coded. None better: Two dol- 
lars bushel. John BH. Phillips, Laurinburg, N. C. 





Our Cotton is Bred to Give Fruitage instead of 
Jeaves and stalks. Earliest of all varieties. No boll 
weevils. Write Lenhardt Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga. 


Bn Select Saggy Tage ws all varieties. 
best by test. diseases. bell weevils. 











Write for special adey price. n 8S. Lenhardt, 
Carnesville, Georgia. 

Pedigreed Staple Cotton—Extra Early a soe 
ty-nine. Hartsville Eleven, later: Either 1%- 
Brings eg price. High yields. Two dollars bushel 
here. Clyde Davis, Neeses, 

Wannamaker’s Big Boll Five-lock Cottom Seed from 


pedigreed seed, prolific yielder, early growth, forty per 
cent lint, experiment stations recommend. UL. O. 
Moseley, Kinston, N. C. 





Cotton bg Extra Early Prolific. Se- 
lected and boll weevils. 50 bolls to 
pound and % per aun lint. Price $3 per bushel. 


Prompt shipment. W. P. Addison, Blackwells, Ga. 
Mitchell’s New Faultless Bred King Cotton—The 
earliest a tre five-lock, prelific patch best 








. _10 pounds, $38 postpaid The 
e-inproved |] Ring 100 pounds, $7.50, here. Sugar 
Leaf Farm, Youngsville, N, C., Box 83 





200 bushels of reimproved Tooles Cotton Seed. Will 
rum 42 to 45 per cent lint. This seed is from cotton 


that produced 1 to 1% bales per acre, Guaranteed 
pure to name and free . 
$2.00 per bushek J. Lewis Lesiey, Troy, Cc. 





Sell Your Own Cotton Seed, ard Buy sms North 
Carolina grown early varieties seed: = frnit weeks 
ahead of any other seed and beat boll weevil. 

Ideal Pris ‘busttel sacks ; 


cee a Cpvalent oan in hi and third 
8 an t oo 

bushel bushel wholesale b: cS only; 
don’t brealt ty of W. D. Stegall. Montgom- 








Red, Barred Rock, White I 
ner ducks. $2 per 15; $10 per 100. Safe in on and 
fertility gueranteed. Harlan Farms, Lockhart, Als. 
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Smithwiek’s Earitest  — Seed—No boll weevils 
Northern grown, $2.50 per bushel; bushels at $2.25 
per bushel: 10 rio ‘bushel py a $2 per bushel. J. 
Smithwick, South Creek, Cc. 


Sunbeam Cotton Seed—Came originally from Geor- 
sia College of Agriculture. These seed tested this 
year by our te artment. Private gin; fanned 
and graded. ~pvestiqation will pay_you, Write = 
descriptive circ K. McRae, Laurinburg, N. C. 


CORN 


Looney and Copp’s Prolific—Extra fine, $3 t bushel. 
Phillips, Manchester, Tenn, Daten 


Two-Ear Mortgage Lifter Seed a ‘k ; 50 
bushel. W. E. Boyle, Advance, N, valde 


~ Seed Corn—* “Casey's Pure-bred. Grown and se- 
lected under supervision of County Demonstrator. 
Kvergreen Farms, Rice, Va. 


~ Seed corn Hastings Prolifie yields more per acre, 
Seed carefully selected from the fi eck, $1; halt 


bushel, $1.50; bushel, $3. Chas. Harris, Eton, Ga. 


Marlboro Prolifie Seed Corn—This corn has had 
years of seleetion 3 me, and lately Clemson Agricul- 
tural College. $3.50 per bushel. Welch Wilbur, 


Newberry, 8. 
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c. 





Seed Corn—Southern grown and field selected. 
‘Batts’ Four-Eared Prolific,” Mexican June, and 
Hickory King. Peck, $1; bushel, $3.50, Brier Ei 


Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 


Seed Corn for Sale—Neal’s 
Red Cob—Made 60 bush per is corn 
not frosted; dry and sound. Price $3 per bushel, 
S. L. Whitson, Centreville, Tenn. 


Moore’s Seed Corn—Hardy, lerge-eared white corn, 
My neighbors made fifteen tons silag 
per bushel. Net sold in the ear. 
filled March 10th, Place orders now for future use 
livery. I. Moore, Boute 1, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KUDZU 
Kudzu Plants—For permanent pasture and hay 
crop. Perennial legume, making one of the richest, 


cheapest, easiest feeds grown, for all stocks. Booklet, 
prices free. George O’Tani, Semmes, Ala. 


LESPEDEZA 





Paymaster and Tenn, 




















Lespedeza Seed—Send for price ane free folder, 
Rumble & Wensel Co., Natehes, 

Lespedeza—250 bushels recleaned — vedeza Seed. 
Price $9 per bushel, f.o.b. shipping point. F, 
Provine, Big Creek, Miss, 





MELILOTUS 

For Sale—Hulled White Blossom Melilotus Seed, 
Gus McLeod, Macon, Miss. 

OATS 

Fancy Burt Oats—$1.40 bushel, prepaid. 














Phillips, 











Manchester, Tenn. 
Fancy MRBecleaneéd Fulghum Oats—$1.50 bushel, 
Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 
PEAS 
Mr. Farmer—Sell me your peas, Any quantity. 


2 - _Allen, Ayden, North Carolina. 


Two to three hundred bushels choice Brabham 1 Peas, 
three fifty bushel, a? with order, M. BK. Jackson, 
Route 2, Sumter, S. 











bee gg Whippoorwill, = 75 per bushel; Clays, $3.853 
Tron, $3.85; abham, . Blackeye, $3.75; 
Cotton Patch, 33. 75; AL. ite Bice, $5.50; Large White 
Blackeye, r, $3.75; Mixed, 


50 ; 
Ripper, $3.85; 10- dushel lots. and over, 10c per bushel 
less. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, S. C. 
PECANS 

All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Peean Company, Lumberton, Miss. 

Grafted Paper Shelf 1 Pecan Trees—Of standard va- 

Irving P. Deim 








Bass 





rieties. Write ae & Sons, Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. 





write 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Landowners, 
Southern Nus 


today for samples and prices of trees. 
Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, Ga. 


Budded eo apples and Kieffer pears, 











ten cents. List.” Hartwell Nurseriea, 
Hartwell, Ga. : 
PEANUTS 
White Spanish Peanuts—7% cents pound. Poynes 
Seed Co., Dothan, Ala. 





White Spanish Seed Peanuts for ee a 100 








pounds. Also ask for car prices. F. A. . Bich« 
land, Ga. 
POTATOES 
For Sale—Improved Porto Bico potato plants, $2.50 


over, $2.00. Booking orders April 


per 1000; 10.000 and 
Dixie Plant Co.,Ty Ty, 


deliveries, Cash with order. 
Georgia. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Yam—Selected, true- 
to-name stock. Crop very short this season, be 








book your order at ce, Price $1.25 per bushel. 
J. F. Ratliff & San, Blackshear; Ga. 
STRAWBERRIES 





“Lady Thompson ‘Strawberry Plants—Thousand, $1.75, 
delivered, Guaranteed. Sam Bhyne, Bessemer City, 
North Carolina. 





TOMATOES 


McGee Tomatoes—l, : 200 bushels no longer causes 


surprise. Please write for particulars, M. C. McGee, 
San | Marcos, Texas, 
WATERMELONS 





Select Tom Watson Watermelon Seed—75 cents per 
——s Cash with order. Dixie Plant Co., Ty Ty, 
eOTRia. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


For Sale—Peas and soy beans, Hail and Savage 
Greenville, N. C. 

Boe Evergreen Amoor River Privet—Makes fin- 
edge. Large rooted plants, $1.50 hundred. Leslie 
frolick. Conover, 


er et gene beans, Spanish peanuts, chu- 
fas campien Quote lowest cash prices. 
Chris. “Router. New Oreans, La. 

White Artichokes, fine crop for hogs that they will 
harvest themselves. Bushel two dollars, Only one 
prices, C€. D. Keller, Attalla, Ala. 


Maine Grown Seed Potatoes and Onion ss 
re large handlers. Write us. Don’t delay. 
Produce & Merchandise e Company, Wilmington, N. . pee 

For Sale~-Garden and Field Seeds—Wholesale and 

tomato, onion, peas and. 


retail specialties: Cabbage, 
beans. Write your wants. Council] Seed Company, 
Franklin, Va. 





























Dwarf Essex Rape Seed, Pe a — 
paid, 25c; Sudan grass seed, 25c; Bermuda grass 
= sj erergrean Lawn grass seed, 85c. Kirby Seed Co., 
a 


Wanted, to Buy—Strictly Choice, Nice Bright Les- 
pedeza. hay; also velvet beans or peas. Carload 
lots. Mail samples. Quote price. P. O. Box 103, 
Fernwood, Miss. 


Send Money Order 7 — for Your 1918 Field 
Seeds—Stating variety desired. Corn, 75c peck; 

ton, $1.50 bushel. Mixed peas, will pay $2.50 bushel, 
J. M. Field, Climax, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plante—Ready for shipment after 
Mareh 28th. Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Pumpkin 
Yam, Honeycut, $1.50 per 1,000; old fashion Nigger 
Killer, $2.50 per 1,000. Tomato plants, $1.25 per 
1,000. Wholesale and Retail Growers. Clark Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 














Brooks County, Georgia, Planting Seed—Osceola 
velvet beans, 5 bushel; Ninety-Day velvet beans, 
$1.65 bushel; Yellow soy %, ushel 


Carolina. Runner peanuts, 7c pound: 
Spanish a ye Few Lg ey F 

watermelon itton seed, $2.50 
bushel ; 


ne syrup, sweet wae plants. 





Ale. 





Sea Island co 
Puighum —_— $1.40 bushel. Write for prices 
country cured meat, 
0. K. Jelks & 80 Son, ‘Quitman , Georgia 











; 
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For Sale—Dewberry and reagperry sages Se per 


hundred. Cash with order. Mrs. L. Matthews, 
‘Linton, N. C 
Wanted—Sp anish “and Valencia peanuts, chufas, 


millets, sorghums and all other varieties of 
We offer new crop Colorado grown beans, 
Gaskins 


cowpeas, 
field seed. 
all varieties, at less than wholesale prices. 
Seed Co. Arcadia, Fla. 


ue MISCELLANEOUS 


Crushed “Oster ‘Shells for Poultry—160 pounds, 55c; 
2. 1,000, $4. 





Oakshore Poultry Farm, 


500, 
Waverly Sains, 8. c 

For Sale—Splendid — 
Cole fertilizer-grain drill, $4; 
three bi burner oil stove, $5. B. Godbold, 
“Pannemillers Roasted and 
delivered by prepaid 
Winston Grain Co., 


~ Remington Typewriter, $26; 
Ledbetter planter, $6; 
Albany, Ga. 

Try ‘Pound “Package 
ground extra good coffee at 20c, 
parcel post. Cash with order. 
Winston-Salem, N. <= 

For Sale—3 Prairie State Incubators (390-egg ca- 
pacity) No. 3; 3 Junior Stove Brooders. Good as 
new, first-class condition, never used but once. Apply, 
Hillacres Farm, Tryon, N. C. 


Feed Your Hens With ‘“‘Aunt Patsy’’ Poultry Mash. 
We guarantee it to make them lay eggs in profusion. 
Twenty-five pound bags for $1.25. Cash with order. 
Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, 


Try our “‘Home Made Sorghum" as good as the 
best, one dollar per gallon in gallons and half gal 
lon cans. Can ship express or freight. Cash with 
orde ar. Winston Grain Co., Winston-Salem, Cc, 


“Economize by Buying Your ‘Feed and Groceries 
Wholesale—Use Gubernut Feed Meal, best feed on 
market, forty-five dollars ton, cash with order Also 
write for wholesale prices on groceries and molasses 
—any amount sold. Winston Grain Co., Winsten- 




















O. I. C.’s 
0 I C >and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
e Be - $ Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 


No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


PLIES 








Oe eee — 


Big Type Poland-China Boars 


September farrow and most. ready for service, $25 
and $30, Show prospects, $40, or pair $70. Book 
ing orders for early epring pigs at $20 and $25 
Also Airedale Terrier Puppies—Males $35; fe- 

$25. Ruben Glue 213749 A. K. C. at stud. 
Every sire in his pedigree 








or a puppy. 


a champ! ion. 
EMMETT J. SMITH, 


Route No. 8, Nashville, Tenn. 








TAMWORTHS 


OI mnmnmnmrrmnrwv a 


iene? SSS 


Largest Exhibition Herd In the South, 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Careline. 


_ABERDEEN-ANGUS 





~ 


Columbia, 

































Salem, N. ¢ nar ieuai vom 
PRINTED STATIONERY @ 5 SESCESUEEBCEEEEE 8 
o— 1 * 
Appropriate Farm Printing—Same on prices Sam o a 
se Edwards Printery, Burnsville, N. . = ‘NE — FOR SALE quae bitty = 
“it. we do not do your printing we both lose.” Ask | @ os 
us for samples and prices. Printing | ey z 1 Aberdeen-Angus Bull— 4 
- J 
pete Srmeham, 5. © — W. R. Nosegay 172205—Sire, Edgewood 
Eric 3, 128972; dam, Lady Nosegay 
OUR LAND EXCHANGE French'2, ee2ls 
Virginia Farm Specialist—Write for free catalog. l Aberdeen- Angus Cow— 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. Harlan Linéte, 2, 177939—Sire, Heather’s 
~ 200 Acres—7 miles from aye on goed rere 3 M, 72; dam, Harlan Lindia 
roads. For sale cheap. M. D. Staffler, Brookhaven, foe 
lestentumd ” Combination’s Western 
Mississippi. ; - 1 Jersey Bul King 141522, ’ 
100 Acres—25 cultivation; young orchard; fair > Sire Noble’s Western King 118406; dam : 
buildings; mail route. Three miles of railro ad 4 Combination’s Leda 523 P % 
barzain. Address, Owner, Allreds, N. C Viol Cola ant - 
; mal a’s on r 
I Mave Some Cash pores 5 r Sole F ae oh 1 Jersey Cow $3 eaees eta = 
deal with owners only. Give description, location, Bee c, aa 7 = ° 
and cash price. James P. White, New Franklin, Mo. aa eae manage Jolly 79314; dam, = 
: al ad s G 56 = 
841-Acre Farm—In upper South Carolina—Will be stem Mattie Pogls : 
sold cheap, as owner has moved from state . a 1 Jersey Cow 301472 8 = 
natural adv antages make location | erenn Address Sire Pogis 76 Ste pene; 
§ gis 76th of Hood Farm 87562; & 
Earlo Mauldin, Winston-Salem, = dam Mattie Marchonde 236853, s 
A fertile 3-acre city farm (24 city lots) at Rich- Blue Fox’s Princess = 
mond, Va. New buildings, price low, terms oy Bn H 1 Jersey Cow 280829 4 
lightful climate. Ready employment in city. Address | @ Sire, Blue F s Sted 
Tr C > ; , t Sire, ue ox of St. Martin 88504; @ 
LY te Agric. Agent, C. & O. Railway, Rich- A dam, Prince’s Eliz 227850. : 
Any Farm Subdivided, Properly Advertised and 2 ESTATE OF We Be WEAVER, = 
as a whcle- Wo have Ae ‘and can get | pWgehevin Bank & Trust Co., Exeouters, § 
whele, eh ee rience na B . ms 
the results. Let as show you. Carolina Realty Com- | @ Asheville, North Carolina. & 
pany, Raleigh, N. | = 


BERKSHIRES 
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——— BERKSHIRES ———— 


We bred and sold ‘‘Tlandsome Duke,”’ ‘‘Lady Fair- 
fax,’’ and ‘‘Lady Melton.”’ See page 27, Progres- 
sive Farmer, January 19th. These pigs won the 
money for Ralph M. Braswell. Our pigs will win 





for you. Pig Club Boys who buy from us will 
always succeed. Everything registered. Pigs from 
$15 and up. 


W.D. NELSON, MELTON FARM, Hephzibah, Ga. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


aaa aaaaae 





RPP LILO 


MODERN TYPE 
- DUROCS 
Bile Sale, All Ages andin 


‘Any Quantity. Pairs and 
Trios:Mated No Akin. 


Credit Extended to Responsible 


Parties 


weKIMBALl, 


RGROVE,N.C. 





None so profitable, none so hairy and free frete dis- 
ease as the DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. Why buy your 
meat at high prices when you can raise DUROC- 
JERSEYS at a profit. We want a thousand buyers 
of our Sows, Gilts, Boars and Pigs. Prices and 
breeding right. All stock registered in name of pur- 
chaser. Terms given to responsible parties. Al) or- 
ders filled with care and promptness, Call, wire or 
write us. 

KIMBALL ‘FARM, 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Swine 


BIG TYPE QUALITY—PROLIFIC. 
Weanling Pigs for Sale. Write for Prices. 


ROBERT L. RIGGS, Otranto, $. C. 


OXFORD, N. C. 








PECAN GROVE DUROC-JERSEYS | 


North Carolina’s Champion Herd. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, 
McCrilers, North Carolina. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 





TY. S. Corernment wants 10,000,000 more hogs The 
eure to get them is to buy the best breedinz 
Btoc § hove them 10-months boar, bred giits and 


é Cc. cox, rise. 1OKA FARM, Ramseur, N. C. 











ABERDEEN - 
ANGUS, 
BULLS =f 


Quality and Typ, 
and bred on the 
lines that produced be. 
our International te 
Grand Champion * 
of 1917. ‘aed 
For particulars x 
address . 


AMES PLANTA- 
Tio 





8 ae ear 
Sack 





Grand Junction, 
Tennessee. 


“pot 












—— REGISTERED ANGUS —— 


We are offering a few YOUNG BULLS and 
HEIFERS at farmers’ prices. Herd headed by 
a son of the grand champion, Black Cap Star. 


S. L. & H. V. WHITSON, 


Tennessee. 





Centreville, 











ANGUS CATTLE 


Herd numbering 200; most fashionable families. 
Best individuals. Immediate shipment. Both sexes. 
Orders booked for spring delivery. Prices reasonable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 4. TUDOR & SON, 


GLEN-MAWR FARM, 





IOWA CITY, IOWA. 





° NUMBER CHOICE 
Registered Angus {cc bouts. 
OFFERING CHOICE 
Angora Goats Youn ‘sucrs. 
LANDMARK FARMS. 
A. P. Gaines, Prop., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS (27.2 "Soune" butte, 


cows and heifers. 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL. FAYETTE, MISSOURI. 


Both sexes. all ages, best 


ANGUS CAT TL strains. Bulls ready for 
service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ds. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 














JERSEYS 





MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 


For Sale:—Five 

sons of Interested 

Prince 2d 95708. 

Out of Register of 

Merit dams. They 

are the kind that 

spell herd im- 

'{ provement. 
AYER & McKINNEY 

300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








McKEE BROS., 


Major—5 by Pilot Defender. 
Defenders have won more Championships, more first prizes, more herd 
prizes in the South than any other family. More herds in the South 
have this blood than any other. 
BFW atch for big ad next week giving details. Write for your Catalog 
Today and have it ready when the big ad appears. 


FOREST HOME FARM, 


VERSAILLES, KY. 














and inspect them. 


B. F. 


POLLED HEREFORDS 
AO iicrejords For Sale &O 
Consisting of BULLS, COWS, HEIFERS and CALVES. A fine op- 


portunity to start anew Herd, or add new blood to old ones. 
THEY ARE PRICED TO SELL. 


SHELTON 


Come 


Speed, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER : 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


DON’T YOU WANT BIG ONES? 


Don’t You Want the Most Popular Blood Lines? 


IF YOU DO—GET DEFENDERS AT McKEE BROS’., BIG 
BRED DUROC SOW SALE—VERSAILLES, KY., FEBRUARY 11. 


Defenders are the union of the Colonels and Orions—the biggest fam- 
ilies of the breed—that’s why they are in such demand, and they are 
the ones that will MAKE MONEY FOR YOU. 


We will sell 10 Sows by Defender himself—15 Sows by Defender 
The rest are out of Defenders. 











BIG TYPE 


Pure-bred Pigs, 


either sex, 


POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


sired by the 1,100-pound boar, 


BIG TYPE 


Virginian’s 


Wonder No. 224193, best sow of the noted “King of Wonders,” the great 
fowa boar. 


to be as represented. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


These pigs are out of 600-pound sows and are guaranteed 
Pigs will be registered, crated and shipped from 
Prices and description on request. 


MILLBROOK FARM, 


N. R. Areson, 


Spotsylvania, Va. 











Cow.” 


EXKARFAESFRKRAHRARE 


Lower Cost Per Lb. 


No other breed can protons rich 
golden butter fat as c 

Guernsey. 

Official yearly records show—one 
cow has given 24,008 lbs. milk and 
1,098 lbs. butter "fat. Seven cows 
average over 20,000 Ibs. milk and 
1,000 lbs. butter fat. 

Over 1,700 matured Guernseys average over 


10,000 Ibs, of milk and 500 Ibs. butter fat a 
year. {Write for the “‘Story of the Coney 
3 


American Guernsey Cutie: Club 
% BoxD. Peterboro, N. 


GUERNSEYS 
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‘thie 7 at at 












aply as the 











SESEEL TS ERED 
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HEREFORDS 


PPA PARI 








service. 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


TWENTY HEIFERS, open and bred. 
THIRTY CALVES, both sexes. 
SHETLAND PONIES, all ages. 


BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 





HERD HEADERS 
Donald Blackstone, by 
Beau Donald 33rd. Vic- 
|e paises, by Roland 


TEN “Bt TLLS ready for 


Write us. 
BUFORD, GA. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 
between a Pure-bred 


HOLSTEIN 
and tho COW 


average 
Average of all cows 
In United States 


1,828 
Quarts of milk 

a year, 
The world’s record, 31,246.9 lbs. of 
milk in one year was made by a Hol- 
stein cow. Write for free information 
about this profitable breed. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 180, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


| 





Sem!-Officlal 
Average of Holstcins 


7,000 


Quarts of milk 
a year. 























SenTueny NOLETEING—Sotensia Bull Calves, $50; 
Out of R. O. $60. Females various ages, 
Service Bulls, Britiant success of our cattle in the 
show ring and in making A. R. O. records prove their 
superiority. Especially desirable for Southern buyers 
because of acclimation. = registered. Reasonable 
prices. Dependable warrant 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintuekee Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 
10 HEIFERS and 2 


HOLSTEIN CALVES BULLS, 15-16ths pure 


5 weeks old, nicely marked and from heavy milkers, 
$20 each, crated for shipment anywhere, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send order or write. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, 





WHITEWATER, WIS. 





HORSES Al AND ) MULES 


eee emer 


ann 
KENTUCKY MAMMOTH JACKS! 
Largest and finest register- 
ed Jacks we have ever been 
able to offer our trade. Our 
prices reasonable. Every jack 
guaranteed. Visit us early 
and select from entire of- 
fering. Write today. 
™ Kentucky | Farm, 
E. Wright, Owner, 
pe... A. City, ” Kentucky. 
Established 1884. 


| __PERCHERONS FOR SALE— 
A CHOICE LOT 
From weanlings to mature horses. 
Both sexes. 
Cc. H. SARGENT, 


Washington C. H., 
= 











Ohio. 








OF 


bargains in 








NO IS THE TIME TO TAKE ADVANTAGE 


MAKING 


HOLSTEIN FEMALES 


Send for free 
it, or if interested in a bull, ask for 
our free bull calf price list 


WOODLAWN FAR\M, Sterling, Ill. 


THE — AT OFFERING WE ARE 


female price list with 100 head of 





OAKWOOD FARM 
15 Jacks for Sale 


I make a Specialty of Jacks and 

Jennets. All registered and all 

warranted. Prices reasonable. 
Also Registered 
Combined Stallion. 

B. HARLAN, 


A. 
Columbia, Tennessee. 

















































































Saturday, February 9, 1918] 
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{EN 
. | BREEDERS and 
STOCKMEN 


l EVERYWHERE 


Are planning to attend THE NATIONAL SHORTHORN 
CONGRESS, SHOW AND SALE, at 


Chicago, Illinois, February 19-22 


BECAUSE IT IS THE BIGGEST EVENT OF 
f ITS KIND EVER STAGED IN AMERICA 


400 HIGH-CLASS SHORTHORNS 


Selected from foremost registered herds from the Atlantic Coast 
to the Rocky Mountains, and from Canada to the Gulf, will com- 
pete for $8,000 offered in cash prizes, and every animal will be 
sent through the auction sales held each day, 





















































Judges of international reputation will place the awards. Speak- 
ers of international note—Shorthorn authorities—will address the 
various meetings. Any man who is considering engaging in live 
stock husbandry should be in attendance that he may study the 
characteristics of the Shorthorn and the character of the men 
identified with the breed. 








Make your plans to attend The National Shorthorn Congress 
Show and Sale. It will be held in the International Live Stock 
Building, Union Stock Yards. Ask for membership badge at 
Livestock Inn when you arrive. 

For further information address 


TEUEUEDUEULUEEEESESERUREEEEREERUETN OEE 





F. W. HARDING, Secretary 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park, Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLDSTREAM FARMS---DUROC JERSEYS | 


Public Auction Thursday, Feb. 28th, 1918. 
Sale in town in warm building, regardless of weather 


40---BRED SOWS AND GILTS---40 


(All immuned) 
eeeneey good enough for anybody. The big stretchy, high back easy feeding 
nd. 









































"Representing the most popular blood iines known to the breed, and bred to our 


———————— TAXPAYER’S MODEL 














Grand Champion at Atlanta, Memphis, Nashville and Lexington, Ky., 1917, and 
sire of many fresh champions including grand champion sows at Ohio, Indiana and 
Kentucky State Fairs, also of the $1,500 Taxpayers Orion 4th., that was also four 
times grand champion last fall 

A few are bred to Pais Fancy Taxpayer, a $1,000 prize winning son of Tavpaye 
Model 

A few bred to Coldstream Cherry King a son of the world famous Orion 
Cherry King. 

Write for catalog It is full of information 

Address Manager swine department. 








GEO. CLAYTON, Lexington, Ky., R. D. No. 7 : 








TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, Tormentor, 


Oxford Lads and Eminent families. You know there is 
; no better blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















bh ——— FOR SALE ik: 
: Extra Choi ee 
©\50-nererorp Buis-90 (@ 


Eight months to two years old; 
also one car open and bred heifers, 
7 cows with calves at side, in fact Me 

we always have enough stock on hand to supply your wants All 
Le. registered THE ENOCHS FARMS, Fernwood, Miss. J 


























| WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


Ameteni Berkshire Congress 


Meeting and Public Sale 


February 13, 14 and 15, 1918 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


The Annual Meeting of the American Berkshire 
Congress will be held in connection with the Sub- 
lropical Mid-Winter Fair, Orlando, Florida, Feb- 
ruary, 13-14-15. 


5 1) THE PUBLIC SALE WILL CONSIST OF 
- ° 
High Class Berkshires 0 
Animals of choicest breeding, contributed by prominent 
breeders of the North and South. 


$600.00 PRIZE LIST FOR BERKSHIRES 


Extensive and instructive program, with best speakers, lead- 
ing Berkshire authorities. 

All interested in Hogs are invited to make your arrange- 
ments now to attend. 


For Further Information, Write 


American Berkshire Association 


F. S$. SPRINGER, Secretary SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Percherons 


‘Consignment 
=SALE=— 


— «By Members 


























Loudoun County Breeders’ Association 
MARCH 18, 1918 
At Purcellville, Virginia 
CONSISTING OF 
30 Bred Mares, Stallions, Fillies, 
Stud Colts. 


In This Sale is to be Found Some of 
the BEST Percheron Blood in America 


Write For Your Catalog to 





























LoudounCounty Breeders Ass n. 
PURCELLVILLE, VA. 


F. H. JAMES, JR., - - Manager 














HOLSTEIN BULLS bey HAVE THEM—AIll from Cows with A. R. O. 
r Cow Testing Association Records. Our herd is 
tuberculin tested ‘an you take no chance with disease. We have two 
good ones that are old enough for service. Write for Our Holstein 
“Bull Sale List.” H. A. BARKER, Herd Megr., LISLE, ILLINOIS. 
Farms, Du Page County, 25 miles west of Chicago, C. B. & Q. R. R. 











































f TRY THE HAMPSHIRES wonrcace virrens 


50 TRIED SOWS AND GOOD SPRING GILTS 


Ea 6All bred for spring farrowing, at reasonable prices Quick 

i profitable mothers, heavy milkers. Best by test in Agricultural 
i Colleges. Make largest gains at the Jeast cost. We have 
champion blood in our herd. Prices Right—Quality Guaranteed. 


WAVERLY STOCK FARM, 
J. L. BRADSHAW, Manager, WAVERLY, VIRGINIA. 


















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


(Continued from pa page 18, column 4) E /ERTA 
ing, and I brought you a little acon GIVES /00Mbs. OBE 
manuka GUANO JO TIE LL 


‘Shocky was brought in. The chill 
shook him now by fits only, for a 
fever had spotted his cheeks al- 
ready. 

“Who are you?’ 
as she unwrapped h 
“I’m Shocky, a little bo 
forgot, and then thought o 





The Hoosier S Schoolmaster 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


$1.50. All subscriptions “stop when out.”’ 


Fore! —s ions, $2 a 
months, 25 cents. Long-term ubseriptions: twe yeers, 
ate sal: ix eguthe. 80 cant rh om. 9 Ay 50 cents, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subseriber, Wf sent together, 1 7h Progresstve Farmer one 
year for $1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, If sent together, all for $2. 
CHAPTER XXII 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed rathatrs a 


Ww" WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of fraudulent mis- later. Ralph m 
representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the _ of any advertiser who proves to be @ | peed on hour ter, a having 
deliberate swindler. does not mean that we will try to trifling disputes between reliable seen Miss Nancy Sawyer’s machin- 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good le 
to the subscriber as we have just indicated. ‘The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for ery of warm baths and simple reme- 
one month after the isement appears i dies safely in operation, and having 
seen the roan colt comfortably sta- 


mn Miss Nancy, 








as God 
again.” 





OU don’t put fer 
tilizer in the soil to 


loss shall be reported in our paper and after 
the Sunancnen manahiieed 60: that our Mability shall cover only the of the article in 
cm. nor searecete over $1,000 on one and that ber must say when 
writing each acivert: 


tees the reliability of ‘ail ad 


subseri 
: “Ts am writing you a jan advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
\vertising it carries.’’ 











FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED 


NDER the heading, ‘The Farmers’ Experience Meeting”, we will during 1918 

print @ discussion of 25 of the most interesting problems the Southern 

farmer has to grapple with. To these “Experience Meetings’ every Progres- 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and 
tek tae No letter must be over 600 words in length, and shorter ones are 
preferred. 


For the best letter received on each subject we will award a prise of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other let- 
ter we print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences in Saving Clover Seed.’”’—Letters must reach us by February 9. 

“How to Control Nut Grass and Unwanted Bermuda.”—Letters must reach us 
by February 16. 

“Harvesting Soy and Velvet Beans.”—Letters must reach us by February 29. 

“Avoiding ‘Time Prices’: Individual and Coéperative Effort.”—Letters must reach 
us by March 2. 


Letters on two or more subjects may be mailed at the same time, but must be 
written on separate sheets of paper. 











CASH PRIZES FOR LETTERS FOR OUR SUMMER LEGUMES 
— 


ARCH 9 The Progressive Farmer issues a Summer Legumes 
Special, and for this number we invite contributions from our 
readers. Velvet beans of the various varieties, such as Osceola, 

Early Speckled, Yokohama and Lyon; cowpeas; soy beans for grazing 
and for hay; peanuts, etc., may be dealt with. However, if more than 
one is discussed, use a separate letter for each. 

Prizes as follows are offered: For the best letter, $5; second best, 
$3; and for the five next best, $1 each. Regular space rates will be 
paid for all others used. 

Remember, we want actual experiences; make your letter short, 
not over 300 words; and get it to us not later than Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 23. 














TEN DOLLARS IN PRIZES FOR IMPLEMENT LETTERS 


Special, we offer $1 each for the ten best letters on “My Best 
Paying Farm Implement.” 

Please observe the following rules: 
over 300 or 400 words; must be to the point; must deal with one im- 
plement only; and must reach us not later than February 23. 

Get your letter in today. 


A S A “follow-up” feature of our Implements and Machinery 


Letters must be short, not 











There is Bi 
the 


(umber is selling higher and in 
at $60.00 per thousand wholesale. 


umber is Cut Right 


greater demandthan ever before. 
But it mustbe cut right or it it gous to lower grade or culls. 
a Reatles Sow. Mill whieh 


. to have more Aw ad and 
time-saving devices than any other at 
the price. Is light running and ac- 

We build them with Log 
Beam as shown in cut, or 
with Head Blocks only. 
Take your choice. Cata- 
log will be sent to interest- 


ed parties, 


MONEY in Saw Milling—If 


Think of No. 1 Lumber selling 











STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., “SFscuviee- 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 


Ne. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Virginia. 











bled, and rewarded for his faithful- 
ness by a bountiful supply of the best 
hay and the promise of oats when he 
was cool—half an hour later Ralph 
was doing the most ample, satisfac- 
tory, and amazing justice to his Aunt 
Matilda’s hot buckwheat-cakes and 
warm coffee. And after his life in 
Flat Creek, Aunt Matilda’s house did 
look like paradise. How white the 
table-cloth, how bright the coffee-pot, 
how clean the wood-work, how glis- 
tening the brass door-knobs, how 
spotless everything that came under 
the sovereign sway of Mrs. 
White! 
as large as Lewisburg, there are gen- 
erally a half-dozen women who are 
admitted to be the best housekeepers. 
All others are only imitators. And 
the strife is between these for the 
pre-eminence. It is at least safe to 
say that no other in Lewisburg stood 
so high as an enemy to dirt, and as a 
“rat, roach, and mouse exterminator,” 
as did Mrs. Matilda White, wife of 
Ralph’s maternal uncle, Robert White, 
Esq., a lawyer in successful practice. 
Of course no member of Mrs. White’s 
family ever stayed at home longer 
than was necessary. Her husband 
found his office—which he kept in as 
bad a state 2s possible in order to 
maintain an equilibrium in his life— 
much more comfortable than the 
stiffly clean house at home. From the 
time that Ralph had come to live as a 


chore-boy at his uncle’s, he had ever | 


crossed the threshold of Aunt Ma- 
tilda’s temple of cleanliness with a 
horrible sense of awe. 
Johnson, her son by a former mar- 
riage, had—poor, weak-willed fellow! 
—been driven into bad company and 
bad habits by the wretchedness of ex- 
treme civilization. And yet he showed 
the hereditary trait, for all the genius 
which Mrs. White consecrated to the 


too neat to be habitable, her son Wal- 


ter gave to tying exquisite knots in | 


his colored cravats and combing his 
oiled locks so as to look like a dandy 
barber. And she had no other chil- 
dren. The kind Providence that 
watches over the destiny of children 
takes care that very few of them are 
lodged in these terribly clean houses. 

But Walter was not at the table, 
and Ralph had so much anxiety lest 
his absence should be significant of 
evil, that he did not venture to in- 
quire after him as he sat there be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. White disposing 
of Aunt Matilda’s cakes with an appe- 
tite only justified by his long morn- 
ing’s ride and the excellence of the 
brown cakes, the golden honey, and 
the coffee, enriched, as Aunt Matilda’s 
always was, with the most generous 
cream. Aunt Matilda was so absorb- 
ed in telling of the doings of the Dor- 
cas Society that she entirely forgot to 
be surprised at the early hour of 
Ralph’s arrival. When she had de- 


scribed the number of the garments | 
finished to be sent to Five Points Mis- | 


sion, or the Home for the Friendless, 
or the South Sea Islands, I forget 
which, Ralph thought he saw his 
chance, while Aunt Matilda was in a 


benevolent mood, to broach a plan he | 


had been revolving for some time. 
But when he looked at Aunt Matilda’s 
immaculate — horribly immaculate — 
housekeeping, his heart failed him, 
and he would have said nothing had 
she not inadvertently opened the door 
herself. 
(Continued next week) 





LOVE IS BLIND 
The Bride (at the second breakfast) —Tea 
er coffee, dear? 


The Bridegroom—Don't tell, love. 
gucss. 


Let me 





Matilda | 
For in every Indiana village | 





And Walter | 











make the soil fat 

-—— any more than you 
put milk ina kitten’s © 

5 pan to fatten the pan, 

Z To fatten the soil, 
= nothing = take the 
place of legumes— 
of lime—of crop roe 
tation. To feed the 
crop, nothing takes 
the place of fertilizer, 
Fertilizer is an addie 
| tion, nota substitute, 





Plants are money- 
makers. They change 
the elements of plant 
food, which are 
cheap, into human 
food which | is highin 
comparison. By give 
ing crops additional 
my y ke such © 

+ as ck Guang 
<0 Ss. Save supplies, you make 
6—Guaranteed your soil—your la 

Bags. bor—your seed yield 


= a Anal- I bigger profits, 


Old Buck 


Guano 


IN GUARANTEED BAGS 


is mixed with this idea always in view. When 
the plant’s meal time comes around there’s 
nourishment a plenty, and there’s everything 
needed to make both stalk and fruit. You 
say good-bye to gummy fertilizer that clogs up drills and 
causes delays and trouble. There's 5% less moisture than in 
ordinary fertilizer. That means there's 100 Ibs. more guano 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 
1—Soluble Plant 


‘20 

2-Perfectly 
Mixed. 

3-—Can’t Clog 


























glorious work of making her house | tothe ton. Old Buck is so dry and fluffy that it doesn’t 


rot bags, We guarantee that the bags in which Old Bucks 
comes to you will not break. If you don’t know who eelle 
aa. as uck Brands in your section, write us for hie 


"Old Buck Guano Co. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA (4) 


A RARE 
EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Megs and Poultey 
im the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 


Jhighest market price guaranteed with quick 
Give us a trial. References, ist National 
Bichmond, Va. 


The 
returns. 
Bans, 
WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 


FARM FOR SALE—2*0-2¢r¢ farm. adap: 
ted to the growth of 

eotton, sabaee. poten, corn, = oats, and 
Ty is the best cattle farm I know of. 
Focated in Chatham County, two miles from the 
buildings, eland. Plenty of 

ay sand aw s of wood. Quick action. 
Qoing to sell. wire 


Cc. A. BRAY 
boro, North Carolina 


























low 
SMITH.COURTNEY ae 
621 East Cary St., Richmond, Va 


“ FACTORY -, 
PRICES “ 


AY THE FREIGHT 





Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight, give you 
. : — save you money. Bai 

wire, lawn fenee, at money saving prices. Write today 

East Birmingham tron Roofing Co., 
Dest. AA, Girmingham, Ala. 








Saturday, February 9, 1918) 











| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 











Trapping Partridges 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


HE weather has been very cold here. 

Snow has been on the ground for three 
weeks and birds and animals have become 
very hungry. I baited birds for about five 
days and got them coming, then one day 
after it had snowed I raked away the snow, 
took some tobacco sticks and made a four- 
cornered coop. 

I made the coop about a foot high and cut 
a little ditch about a foot wide and three 
feet long under one side. I mixed some 
chaff and wheat and put in the coop and 
along the ditch; then I put a board eight 
inches wide inside the coop over the ditch 
next to the side of the coop. After I had 
covered the coop I threw a little chaff in 
front of the coop so they could see it. 

I made the coop one afternoon and the 
next afternoon I had six partridges. You 
can imagine how surprised I was. They 
were the first birds I had ever caught or 
had ever seen caught. 

We think your paper is the best farm pa- 
per published, and we look forward to its 
coming every week with great pleasure. 

ROBERT PONTON. 


Saxe, Va. 


won the free trip to the Tri- 
Memphis, Tenn I won this 
counties. I went to the 
Fair and carried one cockerel and four pul- 
lets. These were put in the Grenada Bank 
Booth, with chickens from all the counties, 
sent there by poultry club girls. 

October 18 I won $100 prize, a free 
scholarship to the Industrial Institute and 
College, Columbus, Miss. My nine months 
record won this for me at the County Fair, 
I paid my note December 1, 1917, and still 
have a number of large cockerels and pul- 
lets. 

I am fourteen years old, and in the eighth 
grade. 


and 
State Fair at 
trip over all twelve 


ber 1, 


the 


VELMA HOLLAND. 
Graysport, Miss. 


[ ABOUT BIRDS | 


The Cardinal or Redbird, and the 
Red-winged Blackbird 


T= brightest colored of all our birds is 
the Cardinal, or Red Bird, as it is usually 
called; and I am sorry to say its bright colur 
makes it an easy mark for thoughtless boys 
and ignorant Negroes. 
Aside from its beautiful coloring, the car- 
dinal is an excellent songster, and a great 
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in the dell, 
takes a_ wife, 
takes a ™ child, 
takes a nurse, 
takes a dog, 
takes a bone, 
stands a-lone 


farmer 
farm-er 
wife 
child 
nurse 
dog 
bone 


dell, 
wife, 
child, 
nurse, 
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Heigh-O! 
Heigh-O! 
Heigh-O! 
Heigh-O! 
Heigh-O! 
Heigh-O! 
Heigh-O! 


cher-ry, 
cher-ry, 
cher-ry, 
cher-ry, 
cher-ry, 
cher-ry, 
cher-ry 


So000000 


who is the ‘‘Farmer in the dell.’”’ 
hands clasped around the circle, In 
circle players by the hand and leads 
cond verse the wife takes a child from 
of the circle until all others of the song 

The bone stands alone, 

Heigh-O! the cherry O! 
the players, including all except the 


retreat to the circle, leaving him alone 





How to Play the Game.—The players stand in a circle with one of their number 
At the singing of the verses the players march with 


clap their hands above his head in time to the singing of the verse. and at its close 


farm-er in the 
farm-er takes 
wife takes a 
child takes a 
nurse takes 
dog takes a 


bone stands a-lone. 


the first verse the farmer takes one of the 
her around the inside of the circle. In the se- 
the circle, the three march around the inside 
are chosen. At the singing of the last verse: 
The bone stands alone, 

The bone stands alone, 

bone, drop hands, advance to the center, 


to be the farmer as the game continues. 
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A Year’s Work With Poultry 


(Girl’s $1 Prize Letter) 

ANUARY 1, 1917, the Grenada Bank, Gre- 

nada, Miss., began organizing poultry 
clubs for girls in the twelve counties in 
which it had branch banks located. 

I joined the club in Grenada County, sign- 
ed a $12.50 note, due December 1, 1917, and 
got my pen of single comb Rhode Island 
Reds consisting of one cockerel and four 
pullets. 

My father built a nice yard, one acre in 
size, rectangular in shape, with a board fence 
six and a half feet high. The house was 
built in the south end, being in size twelve 
by fourteen feet, one door and one win- 
dow was cut in south side. I made four 
nice nests and put up roost poles. A wa- 
gon load of sand was put in the bottom of 
the house. It was important that the house 
and yard be kept clean, so I cleaned both 
every Saturday. 

I fed my chickens oats, wheat, corn, 
meat-scraps, sorghum seed, peas and but- 
termilk. I dropped the grain in dry lit- 
ter so they would scratch for it: I gave 
them fresh water, crushed grit and oyster- 
shells. 

The pullets began laying January 27, and 
laid up to November 1—in all 440 eggs. I 
sold six settings at $1.50 per setting, used 
some for home use and set 145 eggs. I had 
123 chickens to hatch, lost 23, 

When I took the chickens off the nest, I 
gave them fresh water, and boiled eggs with 
corn meal bran, later I gave them crushed 
wheat and corn, and chick feed. I gave 
them a mash consisting of cottonseed meal, 
corn meal bran, and buttermilk. I gave all 
the chickens lettuce, collards, oats, and 
wheat for green feed. I spent much time 
feeding, petting, and caring for my chickens. 

My father gave me some ground to plant 
to raise feed. I planted %-acre in Kaffir 
corn, 1 acre in corn, and 1 acre in peas.. In 
early fall I planted turnips and wheat for 
green feed. 

I sent my report to Grenada Bank, Octo- 


destroyer of insects and weed and 
seeds. 

Though sometimes seen around dwellings 
the cardinal is a very shy bird, and prefers 
the tangled growth of vines and shrubbery. 
The nest is a frail structure of twigs placed 
in thickets or brush heaps, often in small ce- 
dars which seem to be a favorite place for 
building with them 

Its food consists of a great variety of in- 
jurious insects, especially caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers and beetles. Weed seed furnish 
about a third of its diet. 

Its song is a loud, clear warble sounding, 
at times, very much like someone whistling 
to a dog. 

Red-winged Blackbird.—A1! of us who live 
near a meadow or pond are familiar witn 
the Red-winged Blackbird and have listened 
to his musical “‘conk-er-ree’’ as he climbed 
a stalk or bush near where the flock was 
feeding. These birds are exceedingly fond 


grass 


of company and build their nests in colonies. | 


It is a beautiful sight to watch them at 
their feeding and hear them singing which 


is done with much bowing and spreading of 


the wings and tail. 


Their food consists of beetles, grasshop- 


pers, ants, bugs, flies, sp'ders, etc., and the | 
seed of small grain, oats being their favor- | 


ite. “ 

They fly swiftly in c!ose, compact flocks 
which are easily distinguished from the 
scattered, slower moving flocks of the robin. 

They lay three to five bluish-white eggs, 
spotted around the larger end with black. 

Next week being the ‘ Reference Special” 
number of The Progressive Farmer, no bird 
article will appear, but the week after we 
shall discuss screech owls and sparrow 
hawks. J. C. JONBS. 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 
“He generally has such loose methods.” 
“That's so and they usually land him in 
tight places."’ 





Look out for our “Reference Special’ Feb- 
ruary 16. To the thoughtful farmer it alone 
is worth the price of a year’s subscription. 











In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden in the front-line 
But the actuating 
spirit of service here and 
abroad remains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is 
the emblem which unites us 


in war for human liberty and 
national honor. The service 
flag is the emblem which 
unites us in mutual sympathy 
for the men who give them- 
selves and for those who give 
their men. 


These flags should in- 
spire all citizens to greater 
endeavor and greater sacri- 
fice. As one of the agencies 
of preparation and military 
support, the Bell System is 
honored by the opportunity 
to do its share. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





SEND NO MONEY—TRY RAZOR FIRST! 


prepaid for 10 days free trial. 
Should it not suit you for any reason, mail it back. 
DIXIE M MANUFACTURING COMPANY, UNION | CITY, GA. 
—_ 


sou one of the Famous Dixie 
razor made, regardless of price. 


Send 
days and if satisfac 
Ba 


ine $1.00 Razor Hone 


Fill out the blank below and 
mail tousand we will send 
A trial will prove to you that it is the best 


our Dixie Razor on eahetanint for 10 © Pave Free Trial. I ageee, te try Razor 10 
tory and as represented to send 
to return it at the send of ten days postpai 


you r special priceof $1.95 and if not 
> id. “it 5 papSes paneer promptly Senate 


SOOO ORR Ree E EERE See SHEET EEE HOE H EEE ES EEES: SOBPSOSEOE HOH EEE SES EOSEOOEOEHEHEEEET ESOS 


PTTTTTTTTTTTETTTTTT TTT TrTiie . . titties tt ee 


ing with oil pre- 
mall to pum inthe fishteat breeze 


Deubie Gears arc used each carving half the lond. 


ere wpe aach 
Water —_=, Ay Engines. Se 
Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Taetfth ‘SL, Chicage 


Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


venting wear 
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Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1.50 ew subscription for one 


year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
<=*— subscriptions all sent in 
together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 


The Progressive Farmer 


We guarantee the reliability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pro- 
gressive Farmer when you write. 
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o you know what the South did in response to 

the President’s appeal to growmore food crops? 

The South increased its production of corn, 

and white and sweet potatoes by 150,000,000 bushels. 


But nobody can really visualize hundreds of millions 
of bushels. Here it is so that everyone who reads may 
have a plain picture of it: ‘The South increased its pro- 
duction of corn, white potatoes and sweet potatoes 
enough to make more than six bushels of food per 
capita for every man, woman, and child in the southern 
states. The South increased its production of corn and 
potatoes enough to make one and one-half bushels of 
food for every man, woman, and child in the VU. S. 


That does not mean the total production of those 
It means the excess of the 1917 
production over the 1916 production. And this does 
not by any means fully measure the increase of food 
produced in the South last crop season. The iricrease 
in the crops of soy beans, cow peas, velvet beans, pea- 
nuts, and other food crops was just as marked. Sonie 
of the southern states increased their yield of corn by 
more than sixty per cent., and of the entire group only 
Texas and Oklahoma, which suffered the worst drought 
of recent years, failed to exceed the expected percent- 


crops in the South. 


age of increase. 


All of this was accomplished, not at the expense of 
something else, but as approximately that much clear 
gain. All of the so-called, ‘“‘money crops,’’ of the South 
very nearly maintained their normal production. The 
slight falling off in cotton production can be attributed 
to Texas, where the crop shortage was due to one of 
the worst droughts of the past quarter of acentury. Six 
southern states actually increased their cotton acreage. 
With Texas eliminated, the rest of the South would 
show an increase in cotton production. 


This year very nearly the same quantity of cotton 
fibre will be available for our industries, civil and mili- 
tary, as last year. This year very nearly the same 
quantity of cotton seed oil will be available for the 
table as last year. This year very nearly the same 
quantities of cotton seed meal and cotton seed hulls 


* 


duty. 





* 


We give. publicity to the above as part of our patriotic 
We were able last year to co-operate with the 
planters and farmers of the South in the great achieve- ‘ 
ment described by Mr. Vrooman. 





will be available for food as Jast year. The South’s in- 
crease of 150,000,000 bushels of food crops is 150,000- 
000 bushels of maserialized patriotism. All sections of 
the country did well. Many of them did better than 
was reasonable to have been expected. In the matter 
of increasing food production, no section did better 
than the South. 


As the representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture, I told the South last spring that the South 
should feed itself. That was no criticism of the South 
or of Southern farmers. I simply foresaw the collapse 
of our transportation system; foresaw that the railroads 
would be utterly unable to meet our combined civil 
and military needs. I forewarned the South, and the 
South wisely and patriotically took steps to meet serenely 
and safely our present crisis. It was necessary to the 
success of the war that more food be grown, and that 
each section, that was able to do so, should grow the 
wherewithal to feed itself without adding to our trans- 
portation difficulties by requiring the hauling of great 
quantities of food long distances. 


Nearly every section except New England is ina 
position to feed itself. Thanks to the South’s splendid 
patriotic effort for increased food production, no section 
is in a better position today than it is. 


Hats off to the South! 


Will the South do as well or better next year? I 
have no doubt as to that. Will you, Mr. Southern 
Planter, or Farmer, do your ‘‘bit’’ next year as patri- 
otically as you did this year? I have no doubt as to that. 


Your boys are fighting and dying in the trenches 
for freedom and democracy. If you are worthy to live 
under the same flag, gladly and enthusiastically you will 
fighttto a finish in the furrows for thesameimmortal cause. 


‘ee ee 


Assistant Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture. 
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We hope to be of 


more service during the coming year. 


Agricultural Department, Memphis, Tennessee 


Chicago Joplin 
Denver Memphis 
Hazleton, Pa. New York 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salt Lake City 





San Francisco 
St. Louis 
Wilmington, Del. 































